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ABSTRACT 

This report describes activities serving the deaf 
population carried on by the Gallaudet Research Institute and the 
Office of Sponsored Progrcuns. Introductory comments note the 
establishment of two new research units, the tenth anniversary of the 
institute, and administrative changes. The main text describes the 
following major institute components (the number of activities 
reported for each follow the component name where relevant): Center 
for Assessment and Demographic Studies (14); Culture and 
Communications Studies Program (3); Center for Studies in Education 
and Human Development (11); Technology Assessment Program (5); Center 
for Auditory and Speech Sciences (3); Genetic Services Center (3); 
Mental Health Research Program (7) ; the Scientific Communications 
Program; and Visiting Scholars. The concluding section consists of a 
report on the Office of Sponsored Programs noting the number and 
dollar amounts of sponsored projects. The grants and contracts 
awarded during the year are briefly listed by principal investigator. 
Information is also provided on grants and contracts awarded by 
Gallaudet unit/department as well as preliminary and final proposals 
submitted during the academic year. Appendixes contain lists of 
1987-88 publications (about 110); presentations (about 120) of 
institute personnel; and institute personnel and affiliated 
researchers. Numerous black and white photographs illustrate the 
text. (DB) 
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The Twentieth Anniversary of the Annual Survey 
of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth 

This project, conducted by the Gallaudet Research Institute's Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies (CADS), completed its first twenty years of operation and entered 
its third decade in May 1988. For twenty years, this nationally and internationally 
recognized program has been and remains the leading source of factual information on 
the status and achievements of hearing impaired children and youth in the United States. 
Through the consulting work of its staff over the years, it has also had various offspring 
in other countries, from Canada to Israel to Australia to Venezuela. Hardly a project or 
publication in the field of education of deaf persons appears without one or, more likely^ 
a list of citations of the definitive work produced by this group. 

The roots of this program go back to recommendations from the 1964 "Conference on the 
Collection of Statistics of Sevtic Hearing Impairments and Deafness,** which was 
convened ^y the National Institutes of Health at its Bethesda, Maryland headquarters. 
The work was initiated on a pilot basis in 1966, with grant funds from the then newly 
established Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH). The success of the pilot led 
to the establishment of the national program in May of 1968, with joint funding from 
Gallaudet College and BEH. The BEH funding was gradually phased out, and the program 
has been completely supported by Gallaudet funds since July, 1974* 

The success of the program is a tribute to 
the CADS staff for their professional 
knowledge, skills, and dedication, and to 
Gallaudet College/University for its long- 
standing and very substantial financial and 
administrative support. Most of all, 
however, its success is a tribute to all of 
you who have supported the program over 
these two decades through cooperation in 
the massive data collection efforts, and 
through continuous use of the findings and 
reports from the project. 
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A Year of Growth and Transition 



Welcome to^ Tradition of Discovery, the annual report of the Gallaudet Research Institute! 

The 1987/88 Academic Year was a significant one in the life of the Gallaudet Research 
Institute. Certainly it was a year of progress and productivity for Gallaudet's Research 
community. It was a year of new growth, with three new units being created. The 1987/88 
Academic Year was also a year of transition as we welcomed a new administration for the 
University. And we celebrated two important anniversaries. 

A Year of Growth 

This year two new research units came into being: the Culture and Communicalion Studies 
Program and the Mental Health Research Program. Created early in 1988, both represent new 
recognition for areas of research that have grown up within existing GRI units. The Scientific 
Communications Program, the unit that produced this report, was created to ensure that the 
resuUs of research become available to a broad audience. The GRI now comprises seven 
research units, plus the Scientific Communications Program. Each unit and its 1987/88 proj xts 
is described in this report. 
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uleX'* 'i^°.1STa in the amount of external grant support for the 

University, fhe 1987-88 Academic Year saw more that $3.4 million doUars of extramural grant 

over the 1986/87 Academic Year. The dollar amount of GRI awards represented 42% of that 
campus total, with a total of more than $1.4 miUion doUars in externally-won grant and contract 
support from a variety of prestigious sources. The campus community is to bf commended for 
inf ntS^riT.!"!! Ki'^^ "^''^ P°f ''^^ impprtmt programs and projects that Gaflaudet might 
o?Snon.ZH ^ ^ ^ ^'^'.'^ T' \9'P^'^^y w^nt to Congratulate the personnel of the Office 
ot Sponsored Programs for leading this campus-wide effort. 

Two Anniversaries 

This summer marked the tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Gallaudet Research 
Institute. The creation in July, 1978, of the 
GRI represented a new commitment by 
Gallaudet to better integration and direction of 
its research on deafness; it also was one of the 
major steps leading to University status for 
Gallaudet. Since 1978. the GRI's programs 
have grown in number and size, as well as in 
quality, sophistication, and impact. The GRI 
now boasts the largest assemblage in the world 
of research investigators and support staff 
working on issues concerning deafness and deaf 
people. The GRI was founded on the pro- 
position that none of the major research 
problems of deafness is susceptible to short- 
term solutions. It remains committed to a 
highly interdisciplinary and collaborative 
research environment. 

Th(j collaborative research approach perhaps is 
best exernplified by the GRI's Annual Survey of 
Hearing Impaired Children and Youth, which 
completed 20 years of national data gathering 
and dissemination during the 1987-88 Academic 
Year. The success of this project, which is a 
national resource for our field, is due to the 
dedicated collaboration of the staff in the 
Center for Assessment Demographic Studies 
with personnel in schools throughout the 
United States. (See i aside cover for more about 
the Annual Survey.) 

A Year of Transition 

This past year we said au revoir to our colleague Dr. Raymond J. Trybus. As the GRI's founder 
and first Dean. Ray Trybus's leadership was instrumental in making the GRI the unique resource 
that It IS today. As of August 1st, Dr. Trybus assumed new duties as Associate Provost of the San 
Diego campus of the Cahfornia School of Professional Psychology. Ray's many friends wish him 
well as he takes on new professional challenges. 




Faculty and staff of the GRI's Center for Assessment and Demographic 
studies, some of whom have worked on the Annual Survey for most of 

n '^^aW^'. '^fi '° "^^ ('°P Brenda W. Rowlings, 
RusseU E. Perkins, Sue A. Hotto, Scott Campbell Brown, David R 
Hotchhss, Hank Young; (middle row) Kay H Lam, Kevin J. Cole, Carol 
A. Bloomquis^ Thomas E Allen, Director, John KC Woo; (bottom row) 
Peck Voon Choo, Mary Carole Starke, Unda L Fields. Judith A. Holt. 
Missing from picture.- Dorothea Bateman, Alexander Quaynor, GailF. 
Ries, Arthur N. Schildroth. 
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The most significant personnel change affecting the uallaudet Research Institute 
was, of course, the selection of Dr. I. King Jordan to be Gallaudet's eighth president. Dr. 
Jordan has long been counted among Gallaudet's research community. As a faculty member 
and administrator he maintained an active research agenda. Since becoming President of the 
University, Dr. Jordan has stated his support for excellence in research at Gallaudet. 

On April 1st, President Jordan asked me to serve as Interim Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research, llie time since then has been exciting and challenging for me. In the spring and 
summer, I worked together with the GRI Research Directors to assess where we were, to 
develop procedures to make our groups more effective, and to make plans for the future, The 
1988-89 Academic Year is sure to be challenging for all of us in the GRI. 

This Annual Report: Some Background 

An annual report has been prepared and submitted to the Gallaudet Board of Trustees each 
year since the inception of the GRI. The original intent of the report was to inform the Board 
about the progress of the major projects conducted by researchers of the GRI. Over the past 
decade, the GRI's Annual Report has become much more. This year's Annual Report indeed 
summarizes on individual projects, but it also seeks to put the projects and the people who con* 
duct them in a more global context. We hope that we have been successful in presenting an 
accurate picture of the people and activities that comprise the GRI. This Annual Report is 
being published with the hope that it will lead to informed dialogue about research on deafness 
and deaf people. We sincerely solicit your reactions. 

Finally, this document also includes the annual report of the Office of Sponsored Programs, a 
component of Graduate Studies and Research. Behind the facts and figures of the OSP report 
is an exciting reality of important campus projects and programs made possible, in part, by 
extramural funding. 





1987/88 GRI Events 

The Gallaudet Research Institute serves as a major force 
in bringing together individuals from around the campus 
and around the world to discuss findings of deafness- 
relate d research and issues concerning future directions 
for research. Here are some photo highlights of just a 
few of last year's memorable moments. 





As part ofc studf conducted by the GRI*s CUtm and Contmuni- 
cation Studies Program, Spanish educators visited schools in the 
Washington metropotUan area and participated in a forum of 
presentations with Gailaudet researchers and educators on **main- 
streaming** in U,S. and Spanish schools. Pictured above are some 
of the Spanish visitors with President Jordan in the President's 
residence, Later in the year the US, delegation visited Spain, 




On November 7 and 8,1987, the Gm Center fbrAssessmem and 
DemoffopMc Studies and the United Nations Statistical Office on 
Disability co^sponsored an international conference/workshop called 
"Xilobal Advances in the Demography of DisabUity,** MaryChamie 
(above) of the UK moderated the conference and led many 
stimulating discussions about the potential uses of the recehtfy-- 
developed United Nations' International Data Base on Disability, 
Henry Enns of Winnipeg, Canada, and David Robinson, Geneva, 
Switzerland (below) participated in a panel on the experience of 
disablement. ^ 





(Above) Soviet educators flvm the Institute ofDefectology visited 
Gallaudet in January. As part of the US team in a US,/US,Sll 
International Research Exchange of Scholars, Donald F. Moores of 
the GRI's Center for Studies in Education and Human Development 
hosted the Soviet's visit to Gallaudet and will travel to Moscow 
for further meetings in September 1988 





The year 1988 was an 
important one for outreach 
and training efforts in the 
GRI. Through JUnds from 
a Gallaudet Presidential 
Award, the GUI's Genetic 
Services Center tripled its 
training efforts, presenting 
19 seminars in 10 states 
around the United States. 
Shown at left is Center 
Director, Kathy Shaver 
Amos explaining the 
genetic cause of one type 
of hearing loss, Samuel B, 
fyychin, GRI affiliate in 
Gallaudet's Dq>artment of 
Psychology, (far left) 
presents one of an 
extensive series of 
workshops on coping 
strategies for hard ^ 
hearing people and their 
hearing family members. 




Pktwud ototv m $m€ of On dMnguished p4€Sts who attended Grants RiKOgnidon Day, a aampus^wUe event honoring indMduals who 
aeqiUnd emmmal/imdingjbrihe Unimsity. From left to right, Robert Davih\ Vice President fir Pre^Colkgs Programs; James Barnes, 
former Vice President fbrAdministradon and Business; Lou Markwith, Vice President for Untvenity Retations; ITOng Jordan, then Dean of 
the Cottege of Arts and Sciences, ntnv President ofGallaudet Unimsity. The ceremony incbtded awarding of certificates to grant recipients 
asweUastViplaysofposters€d)OUtthegimtsonthewalbof 



Im^gofimtheGRI 
ho^d a series of four lectures 
and five Tunchtime conversa* 
tions** with Dr. Harlan Lane 
(upper right), renowned author 
of When the Mind Hears and 
the 1988 PowrieV Doctor 
Chair of Deaf Studies. His 
standing-room-only lectures 
were often contrcverdat and 
sparked a great deal of interest 
on campus and locally. The 
GRIalsoiftvitedDr.Laneto 
moderate a roundtable discus-^ 
sion on issues related to ynain- 
streaming.** Dr. Palle Vestberg 
(lower right), the GRTs 1987-88 
Disdngidshed International 
Visiting Scholar flvm Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, wasabo 
invoked i I many areas of 
campus activity and goiHt a 
luncheon presentauon on /sis 
year-long investigation into 
personality development ui deaf 
infants. 





The GRt hosted numerous seminars and fftest lectures throughout theyear. 
Among the speakers were Sam Stella of the University of Illinois; Julius 
Goldstein of Johns Hopkins Unim^; Laurel Glass, Hotly Elliou and others 
flvm the University of San Francisco Center on Deafitess, to name a few. 
Pictured above are Richard Foulds (left) of the Alfltd L duPont Institttte 
discussing problems associaud with the transmission of images through 
ulephone ^sterns at the May 26-27 conference, ^Toward a Videophone for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing " and Jack Ashley, Britain 's only deaf Member of 
Parliament, who visited Gallaudet and gave a presentation on the employment 
ofdeafpet^ in Great Britain. 




At Commencement, 1988, Dr. William C. Stokoe, former 
Q Director of the GRTs Linguistics Research Laboratory, was 
awjnterf an honorary Doctorate of Letters. 





* 









Raymond I TYybus, former Dean of Graduate Studia and 
Research, says **Far^*ell** after 17 years at Gallaudet, 10 of 
those with the Gallaudet Research Institute. 
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Gallaudet Research Institute Units and 1987/88 Projects 



Center for Assessment 
and Demographic Studies 



Thomas KAUm, Director 



FacuUy/Staff: 
Dorothea Bateman 
CawlA^Bloomquist 
Scqtt Campbell Brown 
PeckVoonChoo 
KemJ.Q)le 
UndaL.Fields 
Judith A. HoU 
David ILHotchkiss 
Sue A. Hotto 
KayH.L4m 
Russeil K Perfdru 
Alexander Quaynor 
Brenda W. Rowlings 
Gail F. Hies 
Arthur N.Schildrolh 
Mary Carole Starke 
JohnKCWoo 
Hank Young 



T^he Center for Assessment 
and Demographic Studies 
(CADS) was established in 
1968 to collect information 
about hearing impaired 
children and youth. Its 
mission ever since has been to 
provide information helpfUl for 
the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for 
hearing impaired youth. The 
main project of the center is 
the Annual Survey of Hearing 
Impaired Children and Youth. 
the largest ongoing database 
in the world concerning 
hearing impaired^ school-aged 
children. In the last few 
years^ the work of the center 
has expanded to include older 
hearing impaired individuals 
and persons with other 
disabilities. 




Thomas 

E. 
Allen 



Early in its histoiy^ CADS 
became involved in analyzing 
and publishing data about the 
educational attainment of the 
students reported to its 
Apnual Survey . It has 
conducted five national 
achievement testing projects* 
two of which, in 1974 and 
1983» have included the 
norming of the Stanford 
Achievement Test for hearing 
impaired students. CADS has 
become a source for the 
distribution of special test 
materials and analyses of test 
results that can help schools 
improve their instructional 
strategies. 

Examples of recent studies in 
areas beyond the school-aged 
population include a study of 
the transition of hearing 
impaired students from school 
to work and two analyses of 



National Institutes of Health 
databases that are examining 
aspects of hearing impairment 
among older Americans. The 
center also collaborated with 
the United Nations in 
creathig an international 
database on disabilities. 

In addition to these projects, 
a contract With the 
department of education in 
Texas has continued to 



provide opportunities to 
study certain groups of 
students in greater detail 
than can be done through 
the Annual Survey . Also, 
CADS has recently conducted 
studies of classroom 
communication practices, 
postsecondary education 
opportunities for deaf 
students, and the assessment 
of deaf students' writing 
abilities. 
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Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth 



GRIInvestigaton: 
Arthur N. Schildroth 
Sue A. Hotto 

Project DumUon: 
1968 to present 



A. was pointed out on the 
inside cover of this report, 
researchers in what is now 
called the GRI's Center for 
Assi^ment and Demographic 
Studies (CADS) have been 
collecting demographic, 
audiological, and other 
educationally relevant 
information on hearing 
impaired children for twenty 
years by means of the Annual 
Survey of Hearincf Impaired 
Children and Youth , 

We use the survey to collect 
data primarily on hearing 
impaired youngsters receiving 
special education in 
elementaiy and secondary 
schools across the United 
States* The resulting 
information is used by a wide 
variety of hidividuals and 
organizations: state and 
federal education oftlcials, 
local education staff, and 
other researchers. 

This year, the federally 
appointed Commission on 
Education of the Deaf 




Sue A. Hotto and Arthur N. Schildroth examine some of the twentieth Annua! Survey's data 
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extensively cited articles 
based on Annual Survey data 
in its final report to 
Congress: Toward Eauality: 
Education of the Deaf, 
published in February, 1988. 
The Annual Surv^ database 
has also been an invaluable 
resource for numerous in- 
depth studies of such subjects 
as deaf students' academic 
achievements, communication 
envkonments, and transitions 
fVom school to work« 

The design of the Annual 
Survey questionnaire begins 
anew each summer We print 
the revised forms in late fall 
and mail them to schools in 
Januaiy. Intake and in-house 
editing of the completed forms 
continues into the summer. 
(For the first time during the 
1987-88 school year we 
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scanned the forms in-house 
CADS' new Cognitronics 
scanner.) We complete 
editing and production of the 
survey file by October and 
send individual student 
reports to each participating 
school and cumulative 
summaries of the data for 
each state to state special 
education directors. 

Participating school programs 
also receive summaiy reports 
of their own data, along with 
national, regional, and 
statewide data for 
comparative purposes. In 
1988, for the first time, we 
are able to send out these 
program summaries, when 
requested, as soon as a 
schools data are received. 
To do this we use the 
previous year's national. 
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regional, and state 
information as the basis for 
comparisons. 

During the 1986-87 school 
year, 47462 hearing impaired 
children were reported to the 
Annual Survey, a slight drop 
of3%fVom 1985-86. (A 
similar decrease [slightly over 
2%] was noted in the ''child 
count"* figures on deaf 
children reported to the 
federal government by each 
state between 1986-86 and 
1986-87.) EnroUmentof 
hearing impaired students in 
residential schools continued 
to decline in 1986-87. Local 
schools, however, reported 
enrollments of larger numbers 
of hearing Unpaired students. 
This slow, continuing change 
in the placement of deaf 
8tudents-*from special 



schools to local schools-and 
its effects on the education of 
these children are the subjects 
of numerous ongoing studies 
by CADS' staff 

The percentage of hearing 
impaired children reported to 
have handicaps in addition to 
their hearing impairment 
remained the same this year 
as last: 28%of the total. 
Learning disability and mental 
retardation continued to be 
the most frequently reported 
additional handicaps. Heredity 
was reportedly the cause of 
hearhag loss for 13% of the 
children in 1986-87^ and 
meningitis continued to be the 
most frequently reported 
after-birth cause (9%). As has 
been the case since the 
beginning of the survey^ there 
were veiy laxge numbers of 
students with **cause unknown" 
or ''cause could not be 
determined" reported by the 
schools. 



Type of Facility 

(N=43.926) 
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special Schools" 
04.969) 




Local School? 
(28.957) 




Not Integroted 
with Heoring Students 
(9,019) 



Integroted with 
Hearing Students 
(19.827) 



Source: 1986-87 Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth 
(Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, Galloudet University) 



Enrollment of hearing impaired students in special schools continued to decline in 1986-87, 
but local schools reported larger numbers of hearing impaired students in both integrated and 
non-integrated ("self-contained'*) settings. 
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Texas State Survey of 

Hearing Impaired Children and Youth 



GRlInvesiigaUm 
Brenda W. Rowlings 

External CoOdbomUm: 
Gary Curtis and 
Dean Cunningfxam 
Texas Education Agency 

Extmmiral FiuuSnff 
Texas Education Agency 
$38,500 

PnyectDumtion: 

Sept, 1987 to Aug., 1988 



For the 12th cousecutive year, 
the Texas Education Agency 
contracted with the Cet.t3r 
for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies to 
maintain a computerized 
database concerning hearing 
impaired children in Texas. 
The comprehensive database 
provides demographic 
information needed for local, 
regional^ and statewide 
educational planning purposes* 
It also provides data to 
monitor changes in the 
population over time and to 
assess educational achievement 
for this population. 




Texas Education Agency 
administrators specified their 
educational planning issues 
for the year and we designed 
a data collection instrument 
to obtain the needed 
information. Using this 
special survey form, we 
collected demographic 
information on over 4,000 
hearing impaired children 
from approximately 80 
different educational agencies 
in Texas, including all 
regional day school programs, 
the Texas School for the 
Deaf, and two private 
educational institutions for 
the hearing impaired. 

We edited and verified the 
completed forms, then 
optically scanned them into a 
computerized database for 
compilation. Our 
programmers also wrote all 
the necessary computer 
programs for data analysis. 
We sent a variety of reports 
based on this information to 
individual schools, regional 
offices, and the Texas State 
Office of Services for the 
Deaf 

One key issue in this project 
has been the assessment of 
academic progress. We 
provided the schools with 
Stanford Achievement Test 
materials, including screening 
tests, practice tests, complete 
test booklets, and 
administration manuals to 
enable programs to test all 
hearing impaired students 
eight years of age and older. 
We also scored the test 
documents and returned 
individual student score 



reports, as well as school 
summaiy reports, to the 
programs. 

The Texas Education A<;;ency 
has awarded the 13th 
contract to the Gallaudc t 
Research Institute for the 
continuation of this special 
survqr during the period of 
September 1, 1988, through 
August 31, 1989. 
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Venezuelan Survey, 1986-87 



GUI Investigators: 
Arthur N.Schildmth 
SueAHotto 

External Collabonator 

Irene Terrero 
Ministry of Education 
Caracas, Venezuela 

Project Duration: 
Jan., 1985 to present 



Xhe Venezuelan Survey, begun 
in 1985 to collect 
demographic^ audiological, and 
educational data concerning 
Venezuelan hearing impaired 
children and youth, is a 
collaborative project between 
the Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies and the 
Venezuelan Ministiy of 
Education. The resulting data 
base will be used to expand 
educational opportunities for 
hearing impaired children in 
Venezuela, A farther purpose 
of the collaborative project is 
to foster cross-cultural 
research in Venezuela, the 
United States^ and other Latin 
American countries. 

During the first year of the 
project (1984-85), the 
Venezuelan Survey team 
collected data on 804 childreui 
largely within the Tederal 
District,** which includes the 
capitalcity of Caracas. The 

1985- 86 Survey was extended 
to four other Venezuelan 
states, resulting in data on 
1,426 hearing impaired 
children and youth. During 
that time, the surv^ form 
was translated into Spanish, 
and this new Spanish form 
was made available for the 

1986- 87 Venezuelan Survey. 

The data collected during 
1986-87 are still being 
processed; preliminary fmdings 
will be available in the fall of 
1988. It should be noted that 
several factors related to this 
project ddayed collection and 
processing of the 1986-87 
forms: the school years in 



Venezuela and in the United 
States do not coincide; the 
distance between the two 
countries hinders timely 
response to questions that 
were generated by the new 
Spanish translation of the 
survey form; illness within 
the survqr staff in Venezuela 
delayed the collection of the 
survey forms there; 
difficulties in scanning the 
responses on the new Spanish 
version necessitated the 
creation of a special 
computer progranou 

There have been several 
other survey developments in 



South America: Dr. Terrero, 
of the Ministty of Education 
in Venezuela, was also able 
to collect data on hearing 
impaired children being 
educated in Bogota, Columbia. 
We now have those data 
forms and will attempt to 
compare the data from 
Bogota with that collected in 
Caracas; on a recent visit to 
Argentina, one of our 
colleagues made contact with 
special education staff there, 
and a proposal has been 
made to conduct a pilot 
project to study the 
feasibility of an Argentinean 
Siuvey as well. 
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Global Advances in the Demography of Disability 



GRI Investigator: 
Scott Campbell Brown 
David R. Hotchkiss 

External CoOabonaor 

Mary Chamie 

United Nations Statistical 
Office 

Piroject Duration: 

Feb., 1986 to March, 1987 




On December 7 and 8, 1987, 
the Gallaudet Research 
Institute and the United 
Nations Statistical Office co- 
sponsored the first 
international workshop held to 
disctiss the nature and 
possible uses of our 
collaboratively developed 
United Nations Disability 
Statistics Data B^i^e. This 
data base consists of census 
and survey data fVom 55 U.N. 
member cotmtries, compiled in 
accordance with the World 
Health Organization's (WHO's) 
system for an International 
ClassiTication of Impairments, 
Disability and Handicaps 
aCIDH). The ICIDH, issued 
for trial purposes in 1980, 
established a coherent 
conceptual fVamework for 



gathering international data 
on the demography of 
disability and helped resolve 
problems resulting fVom the 
diversity of terms and 
defmitions used in difTerent 
countries for gathering such 
data. We believe that our 
use of the ICIDH has made 
the United Nations Disability 
Statistics Data Base the 
richest and most reliable 
source of information on 
disability around the world 

The data in the new Data 
Base pertain to the sizes and 
situations of those 55 
countries' disabled 
populations. The U.N. 
intends to use these 
statistics to help monitor 
needs for community 



programs and policies 
concerning disabled groups in 
those nations and to inform 
policy makers, program 
planners, service providers, 
researchers, and disabled 
people themselves of 
significant facts about 
disabled groups. 

To create the Data Base, we 
used Lotus 1-2*^ software, 
first storing and subsequently 
manipulating the available 
census data. We grouped the 
data under 22 headings, 
including the age, sex, place 
of residence, level of 
education, and economic 
status of disabled individuals. 
We can now analyze the data 
by countiy, type of disability 
(as defined by the ICIDH), or 
any of the other categories. 

We and the U.N. 
investigators hope to 
encourage other organizations 
interested in lai^ge-scale 
demographic, social, and 
health-related data gathering 
to incorporate more questions 
concerning disabled people 
into their surveys to augment 
our Data Base. We believe 
that sharing space on 
multipurpose surveys would 
be less expensive and would 
probably yield better results 
than separately constructed 
surveys. 

The variety of opinions 
expressed at the December 
workshop about how best to 
use the Data Base made it 
clear that conceptual 
frameworks and data bases 
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have to be flexible in order to 
meet a variety of needs. 
Participants agreed that 
because the WHO's ICIDH and 
the U.N.'s Disability Statistics 
Data Base do have such 
flexibility, it is critical that 
users exercise good judgment 
in dcflning precisely what 
they are attempting to 
measure and determining 
which aspects of the ICIDH or 
the Data Base would be most 
helpflil for making the needed 
measurements. In other 
wordst users should evaluate 
problems in their own terms 
flrst, then use the ICIDH or 
the Data Base to address them 
rather than try to redeflne or 
**straight-jacket** the problems 
themselves to meet these 
resources' real or imagined 
limitations. 



Implications of language were 
also a concern at the 
workshop. This theme 
emerged jin comments 
concerning the fact that both 
the ICIDH and the Data Base 
were designed by English 
speakers* Moreover, some 
participants took issue with 
each of the following terms: 
**impairedf** **disabled,** and 
**handicapped.** 

Problems of language, though 
real, did not appear to 
diminish the desires of 
representatives of several 
countries to obtain statistical 
information useflil for 
planning aspects of those 
count! ies' medical care, 
rehabUitation, and/or social 
policy. They emphasized that 
data continue to be needed on 



the prevalence and 
characteristics of persons 
with various disabilities (or 
**sequelae**), with differences 
in abilities to perform certain 
activities, and with various 
disadvantages (such as 
mobility problems, etc.) that 
might be environmentally 
alleviated Both the Data 
Base ar d the ICIDH, some of 
these individuals pointed out, 
can be used to evaluate the 
extent to which particular 
countries have promoted 
effective measures to prevent 
disablement, to provide for 
rehabilitation, and to realize 
the goal of fUll participation 
of disabled persons in social 
life and development through 
equalization of opportunity. 
Several times during the 
workshop^ participants urged 



that statisticians, policy 
makers, and the world-at- 
large need to view the whole 
picture of the disablement 
experience; while at the same 
time being sensitive to the 
needs of individual people. 
The architecte of both the 
ICIDH and the Data Base 
ln<iiicated that they shared 
theso co^ncerns. Theidtimate 
test of the ICIDH and the 
Data Bas^, one presenter 
saidi will be the ^ent t'O 
which they prove usefld in 
positively affecting Individual 
lives. 
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Seventh Edition Stanford Achievement Test: 
Distribution and Services 



GMInvesAgaUm: 
Arthur N.Schildroth 
SueA.Hotto 
Russell Perkins 
Peck Voon Choo 
Alexander Quaynor 
Linda Fields 

Project Durudon: 

1974 to present 



Since the 7th Edition Stanford 
was normed on hearing 
impaired students in the 
spring of 1083^ we have 
distributed the testing 
materials and the special 
norms to schools and programs 
serving hearing impaired 
children and youths and have 
answered nimfierous phone and 
mail requests regarding 
interpretation of the test 
scores. 

In addition to the distribution 
of test materials^ we have 
provided several special 
scoring services to schools 
serving hearing impaired 
students, Forexamplet 
screening tests of 3^328 
students from 44 schools were 
scored at the Center, and the 
results returned to the 
programs. For the second 
year, we also ofTered a special 
school/class score analysis, 
called the '^Student-Problem 
Analysis*** Eleven schools, 
enrolling 1,668 hearing 
impaired students, requested 
and received this service. 

In addition, 101 schools, 
enrolling 13,807 hearing 
impaired students, requested 
and received special 
achievement test reports 
during the 1987-88 school year 
(from July 1, 1987, through 
June 30, 1988). Several other 
progiams requested special 
achievement test analyses 
which we wei^e able to 
produce from tapes sent by 
the schools. 



Achievement Test, which will 
become available in the 
spring of 1989, or devote our 
time to some other projects 
in the testing area* 




Russell Perkins and Peck Choo assemble r 
distribution to schools and programs servin 
students. 



At this time, we must decide 
whether we will norm the new 
8th edition Stanford 
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Further Study of Hearing Impaired Students' 
Adiievement through the Use of the CADS^ 1983 
Stanford Achievement Test Data Base 



GRIInvestigaUm: 
Thomas E.AIkn 
Judith A Holt 
Carol A. Bloomquist 

External CoUaborator 

Herbert I Walherg 
Univ. of Illinois at 
Chicago 

Extramural Funding 
U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of 
Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 
$75,901 

Project Duration: 
July, 1986 to Aug., 1987 



Xhis prqi^ has two primaiy 
purposes: (1) to conduct a 
''productivity model analysis'* 
of relationships between the 
1983 Stanford Achievement 
Test results among hearing 
impaired students and the 
demographic and educational 
information gathered through 
a supplementaiy questionnaire 
seiit to teachers of 2^875 of 
thrise students randomly 
selected from the 1983 
n^rming sample; (2) to conduct 
an examination of the 
psychometric properties of 
individual items on the 
Stanford tests as answered by 
all 8,331 hearing impaired 
students who took the tests as 
part of the 1983 norming 
sample. 

In the productivity model 
analysis, we paid particular 
attention to the relationships 
between reading and 
mathematics achievement 
levels and such alterable 
aspects of students' 
educational experiences as 
their grade placement, 
exposure to certain curricular 
materials, extent of 
integration with hearing 
students during instruction, 
and amount of time devoted to 
various instructional tasks. 
The effects of these alterable 
school factors were analyzed 
as independent variables in a 
multiple regression context in 
cot\junction with other fixed 
demographic and handicapping 
factors that have been shown 
to be predictors of 
achievement, such as gender, 
age, and ethnicity. Although 



the alterable factors all have 
a positive effect on 
achievement, two of them, 
''time on task" and "exposure 
to content,** show diminishing 
returns over thne. That is, 
thirty minutes spent on a 
task may produce certain 
positive results, but one hour 
or more spent on the same 
task may actually begin to 
produce negative results 
rather than twice the 
positive results. 

When the effects of the fixed 
demographic and handicapping 
factors are statistically 
controlled, the effects of the 
alterable factors are all 
somewhat moderated. In 
addition, the interactions of 
"integration" and "exposure 
to content" with 
"communication skill" and 
"ethnicity" indicate that 
students at different levels 
of communication skill and in 
different ethnic groups 
benefit in different degrees 
from integration and content 
exposure. When the effects 
of "prior achievement" are 
also statistically controlled, 
the productivity models 
indicate that the effects of 
higher "grade placement" and 
"integration" become more 
complex and may actually 
have a negative effect on 
some groups of hearing 
impaired students. 

In addition to analyzing the 
relationships between the 
alterable school factors and 
achievement, we also 
analyzed the alterable factors 



in terms of their relation* 
ships with the fixed 
demographic and handicapping 
factors. We found that 
hearing impaired students 
who are integrated with 
hearing students for 
instruction are more likely to 
be yoimger, have less severe 
hearing loss, and have better 
communication skills than 
those hearing impaired 
students who a« n it 
integrated Morew^ite 
hearing impaired students are 
integrated than are those 
from other racial groups. 

In our psychometric analysis, 
we subjected responses fVom 
the Reading C!omprehension, 
Mathematics Computation^ 
and Mathematics Applications 
subtests of the Stanford to 
two Rasch analyses. In the 
first, the data fVom the 
hearing impaired students 
were considered separately 
from those of hearing 
students. In the second 
analysis, the difficulty 
parameters fVom the hearing 
standardization (provided to 
us by the test publisher) 
were set for each of the 
items. The actual responses 
made by hearing impaired 
students were then assessed 
for the degree to which they 
"fit" the parameter estimated 
for the hearing test-takers. 
These procedures enabled us 
to identify the test items 
that were most problematical 
for hearing impaired students. 

In the Reading Ck)mprehen* 
sion section of the Stanford, 
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hearing impaired students 
encountered the greatest 
difficulty with test items 
related to auditory experience. 
They also tended to focus 
excessively on details^ whether 
in an item's reading passage 
or in the drawings that may 
accompany a set of items^ and 
showed less awareness of the 
broader context of the reading 
passage. These findings 
suggest that hearing impaired 
students may benefit fVom 
more focused help to expand 
their frame of reference while 
reading. 

Items in the Mathematics 
Applications section of the 
test (Vord problems'*)^ as 
might be expected^ showed 
greater differentiation in 
difficulty for deaf and hearing 
test-takers than did 
Mathematics Computation 
items. The detrimental effect 
of test items' linguistic 
complexity on hearing 
impaired students' test 
performance extended 



throughout all of the test 
levels. The hearing impaired 
students did appear to use all 
of the information given in 
applications problems; their 
incorrect responses were more 
likely to reflect the selection 
of an mathematical operation 
inappropriate for solving that 
applications problem rather 
than the selection of or 
elimination of individual pieces 
of information stated in the 
problem. Therefore^ at least 
at ecirlier test levels^ 
instructional time need not be 
devoted to teaching hearing 
impaired students to include 

all relevant information in 
word problems. However^ as 
test publishers respond to the 
strong movement among 
mathematics educators away 
from Vord problems'* to 
'^problem solving^ in 
mathematics applications^ the 
selection of relevant 
information and the exclusion 
of irrelevant information is 
likely to become more 



important as a focus of 
mathematics instruction. The 
missing/irrelevant data items 
that were included at upper 
levels of the Stanford proved 
to be more difficult for 
hearing impaired students. 

Mathematics test score 
interpretation for hearing 
impaired students should take 
into consideration the 
generally lower validity of 
mathematics applications tests 
compared to mathematics 
computation tests, as well as 
the generally lower validity 
of the lower levels of the 
Stanford for these students. 
Because linguistic difficulty 
in applications items affects 
the test performance of 
hearing and hearing impaired 
students in different ways, it 
is vety important to consider 
mathematics computation and 
applications scores separately 
and not use one as a proxy 
for the other. Finally, 
because the inclusion of 
linguistically-complex test 



items will clearly be a 
disadvantage for hearing 
impaired test-takers, test 
developers would do well to 
have mathematics test items 
reviewed for language that 
would interfere with the 
valid assessment of hearing 
impaired students' 
mathematics achievement. 

Our principle focus during 
this past year has been 
dissemination of the results 
of the analyses. Our 
dissemination activities have 
included papers on the 
productivity model analysis, 
the psychometric analysis, 
and the statistical 
methodology used in the 
study. Next year we will 
have an article on the 
productivity model analysis 
published in a special issue 
of the International Journal 
of Education Research, edited 
by Dr. Thomas Allen. 
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A Comparative Study of Different Methods 
for Assessing the Writing Abilities 
of Hearing Impaired College Students 



GRI Investigators: 
Carol A. Bloomquist 

CoUalwating Faculty/Staff: 

Virginia C Covington 
English Dept. 

External Collaborator 

Mu.^ E. Fowles 
Educational Testing, 
Service 

Project Duration: 
Oct., 1985 to Oct., 1987 



Xhis study was designed to 
help meet Gallaudet^s needs in 
the area of writing assessment 
and to share recent advances 
in the field of writing 
assessment with educators and 
researchers interested in the 
writing skills of hearing 
impaired students. 

The project began with a one- 
day symposium entitled "The 
state of the art in writing 
assessment: Focus on hearing 
impaired students^*" held at 
Gallaudet in January, 1986. 
Six nationally-recognized 
experts in writing assessment 
spoke to an audience of over 
150 educators, researchers, 
and parents of hearing 
impaired chUdren on issues in 
the field of writing assessment 
in general and their relation 
to the writing of hearing 
impaired students. 

In the second phase of the 
study, we selected writing 
samples produced bv sgo 



Gallaudet students on the 
Gallaudet Writing Sample, a 
portion of the English 
Placement Test required at 
that time for admission to 
Gallaudet and for placement in 
credit-bearing English courses. 
Our goals were to examine the 
interrelationships among 
different scoring strategies, to 
discover which of the 
strategies was the best 
predictor of academic 
achievement and success at 
Gallaudet, and to determine 
the interrater and alternate 
forms reliabUities, using 
different scoring procedures. 
We selected papers written by 
107 of the 690 students m the 
sample, and had their papers 
rescored by nine readers 
according to three sets of 
scoring criteria then in xise at 
Gallaudet. We then combined 
the new and original writing 
scores with the subjects* 
academic and demography 
data to examine the Wnting 
Sample's psychometric 
properties. Our ongoing data 
analysis is focusing on various 
aspects ot reliabUity and 
validity. 

The third phase involves 
linguistic analyses of writing 
produced over a two-year 
period by a subgroup of 56 
students selected from the 590 
whose Gallaudet Writing 
Sample scores were analyzed 
during part two of the study. 
These linguistic analyses are 
being conducted, in part, with 
the goal of providing 
suggestions for changes in 
Gallaudet's writing curriculum. 



The papers are being 
rescored for such specific 
featiu'es as verbs and 
subordination; these scores 
will be correlated with the 
previous scores. 

The final stage of our study 
involves the preparation of a 
book based on the original 
symposium, entitled The state 
of the art in writing 
assessment; Focus on special 
students . The book, to be 
published iu 1989 by College 
Hill Press, has expanded the 
focus of the ^al meeting 
to include hearing 
impaired students but other 
special students as well. The 



book will present sections on 
measurement considerations 
in writing assessment, 
methods of planning and 
conducting a successfld 
writing assessment program, 
and applications of 
alternative scoring criteria to 
essays written by hearing 
impaired, emotionally 
disturbed, and learning 
disabled students. In the 
book we will present 
illustrative scoring criteria 
and provide an opportunity 
for readers to compare their 
own scoring with that of 
experts in the field scoring 
the same essays. 




"77i^ State of the Art in Writing Assessment: Focus on 
Special Students, " a symposium held at Gallaudet, was the 
first step in this project. 
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Investigating tlie Use of tlie TOEFL Test of 
Written En^sh witli Gallaudet Students 



GRIInmtigataf: 

Carol A. Bloomquist 

External CoUabonOor 
Marjorie Ragosta 
Educational Testing Service 

Prtgect Duration: 

Oct, 1987 to March, 1989 

One issue educators face is 
how best to assess the written 
English skills of hearing 
impaired students. Because 
English is considered to be a 
second language for many 
early deafened individuals 
whose native language is 
American Sign Language 
(ASL), we wanted to 
investigate the appropriateness 
of using assessment tools 
designed for other Eng^ish-as- 
a*second«language groups with 
a hearing impaired population. 

One language assessment tool 
that may be used in college 
admission decisions involving 
foreign applicants Is the Test 
of Written English (TWE), a 
component of the Test of 
Enfl^ish as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL). In this SO-minute 
direct writing assignment, 
college applicants who are 
non-native users of English 
respond to an essay question 
(a "prompt**) to demonstrate 
that th^ have sufficient 
English language proflciency 
tostudyinanEn^ish- 
dominant environment The 
prompts are designed to be 
appropriate for use with 
different cultural groups and 
the scoring of the essays 
takes into account the 
different cultural backgrounds 
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in which students learn to 
write* 

Our present study examines 
the appropriateness of using 
TOEFL's Test of Written 
Enfi^ish (TWE) component in 
assessintr the writing skills of 
Gallaudet students and of 
hearing impaired college 
students in general. This 
collaborative investigation 
between Gallaudet and the 
Educational Testing Service 
(ETS, thepublisher of TOEFL) 
includes an analysis of 
Gallaudet student scores on 
the TWE as well as a 
compUation of opinions trom 
experts hi the fields of deaf 
education^ college admissions, 
and testing regarding the 
potential use of this test by 
institutions serving hearing 
impaired students. 

On November 21, 1987, one of 
the international TOEFL 
testing dates, we administered 
the writing prompt given to 
examinees in Asia to a sample 
of 100 Gallaudet students^ 
mostly upperdassmen. The 
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Asian prompt was selected 
for use in our study over the 
prompts given in European 
countries because certain of 
the iconic and pictographic 
features of Asian languages 
may have similarities with 
features of ASL The 
resulting essays were then 
coded and channeled into the 
TOEFL/TWE scoring process 
at ETS, undistinguishable 
fVom the essays produced by 
the foreign examinees. 

The ETS scored the Gallaudet 
essays (and those of the 
foreign students) holistically, 
that is, for overall 
effectiveness of the 
communication rather than on 
separate analytical criteria 
such as structure, spelling, 
punctuation, or word usage. 
Our preliminaiy analysis of 
the scores provided by the 
ETS reveals that the 
Gallaudet student essays 
received a range of scores, 
from the highest Cdearly 
demonstrates competence in 
writing on both the 
rhetorical and syntactic 



levels, though it may have 
occasional errors**) to the 
lowest C*demonstrates 
incompetence in writing"). 
Such a range of scores 
indicates that the TWE is 
appropriate for use with 
students shnilar to those 
tested in this study. 

During the coming year we 
will conduct fUrther analysis 
of the Gallaudet scores and 
compare them with those of 
foreign examinees responding 
to the same prompt. When 
data analysis has been 
completed^ we wUl present 
our fmal conclusions and 
reconmiendations regarding 
the use of the TWE in 
assessing the writing skills of 
hearing impaired college 
students. 



Assessment Research Related to 

the Electronic Network for Interaction (ENM) 



GRilnvestigaUm 

Carol A. Bloomquist 

CaUabomtingFaaitty/Stqff: 
Joy Kreeft Peyton 

ENFI Project and 

Center for Applied 

Linffiistics 

Oonsultants have been hired 
by GaUaudet University to 
determine the effectiveness of 
its ENFI program C^Electronic 
Network for Interaction/ 
formerly '^English Natural 
Form Instruction**). ENFI is 
an instructional approach in 
which writers interact with 
one another in real time 
through a computer network, 
thus giving hearing impaired 
students the opportunity to 
use English for communicative 
purposes rather than solely to 
accomplish academic tasks. 
This approach is now being 
used not only with hearing 
impaired students at Gallaudet 
University and Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary 
School, but at a consortiimi of 
universities with hearing 
students as well. 

To evaluate the ENFI program^ 
however^ the evaluators first 
had to select assessment 
instruments appropriate for 
use with a hearing impaired 
population^ and chose to look 
at several extant instruments 
designed for use with hearing 
students, including the Daly- 
Miller Writing Apprehension 
Questionnaire and Reid's 
Learning Style Preferences 
Questionnaire, rather than 
develop new assessment tools 
for this prqject. 



The Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Questionnaire 
determines the levels of 
apprehension students feel 
about writing. Our task was 
to establish the reliabUity and 
validity of the Daly-Miller 
when used Mrith hearing 
impaired college students. 
Over a two-semester periodi 
377 Gallaudet students in 
prept fVeshmaU) and sophomore 
English classes completed the 
questionnaire. Although this 
was a small, non-random 
sample^ our analysis of the 
results provides support for 
the internal consistency 
reliabUity and construct 
validity of the writing 
apprehension score. In 
addition to a total writing 
apprehension score^ separate 
scores measuring 
'^enjoyment/dislike of writing" 
and '^perceived ease/difiiculty 
of writing" have been shown 
to be reliable and valid. The 
study has also provided some 
normative data about the 
writing apprehension of 
hearing impaired students 
which can be used as a basis 
of comparison in future 
studies with this popidation. 

Another assessment instrument 
examined for this study was 
Reid's Learning Style 
Preferences Questionnaire. 
Because few instruments have 
been designed to determine 
student learning styles in 
nonnative users of English, we 
administered Reid's Learning 
Style Questionnaire to a group 
of 142 hearing impaired 
Gallaudet college and 
prccollege students to examine 
the validity of the instrument 



in identifying their learning 
style preferences. Our 
analysis of the responses to 
this questionnaire have 
provided some preliminaiy 
validity evidence and 
normative information for the 
use of this questionnaire with 
hearing impaired students. 

We are now continuing our 
research on the use of these 



two instruments, and are 
beginning to collect data 
using Palmer's Computer 
Anxiety Questionnaire as 
well. Once all the data have 
been analyzed and the 
validity of these instruments 
has been established with a 
hearing impaired population, 
they can then be used in 
research about the ENFI 
program. 
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National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS): 
Hearing Impaired Supplement 



GRIInvestigaton: 
Judith A. Hott 
Thomas K Allen 

External CoUaboratofs: 

National Opinion 

Research Center (NORC) 
Univ. of Chicago 

Project DuraUan: 
Oct., 1981 to Present 



Xhe Center for Assessment 
and Demographic Studies 
(CADS) is cooperating with 
the National Opinion Research 
Center (NORC) on a project 
for the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of 
Educational Research and 
Improvement^ entitled 
"Nationid Education 
Longitudinal Study (NELS)." 
This study^ the largest 
federally-fUnded longitudinal 
study designed to date, will 
include extensive suiveying 
and testing of approximately 
30,000 students over a ten- 
year period. 

The NELS prqject involves the 
Cullcction of data from 
students, parents, and teachers 
on hundreds of demographic, 
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educational, vocational, 
sociological, psychological, and 
health variables. These 
variables include a 
comprehensive measure of 
socioeconomic status, 
questions about school 
auricula and levels of 
achievement, information about 
educational and vocational 
aspirations, questions 
regarding self-image, 
information about handicapping 
conditions, and information 
regarding drug education and 
related attitudes. 

In recent years, the field of 
education of hearing impaired 
students has witnessed 
tremendous changes. Due to 
changing demography and to 
recent federal legislation 
which mandates placing 
hearing impaired students in 
least restrictive environments, 
these students f e being 
mainstreamed with hearing 
students to a much greater 
degree than in the past. 
Formerly, the m^ority of 
students with significant 
hearing loss attended 
residential or day programs 
designed exclusively for 
hearing impaired students. 
While special schools continue 
to exist, they no longer claim 
a me^jority of these students. 

Comparisons of the 1977-78 
and 1985-86 Annual Surveys of 
Hearing Impaired Children and 
Youth reveal that the 
percentage of hearing impaired 
students rq>orted as being 
integrated with hearing 
students during academic 
instruction at least part-time 
increased from 33% to 53%. 
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Therefore, national studies of 
hearing impaired students in 
the mainstream are crucial to 
determining the efllcacyr of 
this practice. The ability to 
compare responses of hearing 
impaired students to those of 
both their hearing peers and 
their counterparts in special 
schools will greatly facilitate 
an understanding of the 
merits and problems of 
mainstreaming. 

In our part of the project, 
we are sampling hearing 
impaired students in 
mainstream schools, by 



'The ability to 
compare 
responses...will 
greatly facilitate an 
understanding of 
the merits and 
problems of 
mainstreaming. " 



collecting data for all 
hearing impaired students in 
each school in the NORC 
study. During the fall of 
1987 NORC identified all 
hearing impaired students 
attending schools in the 
NELS survey. Those schools 
were then cross-referenced 
with the local schools in the 
1986-87 Annual Survey, to 
identify overlapping schools. 
Student information in the 
Annual Survey is confidential. 



so NORC had to obtain 
permiss' ifVom the 
overlapping schools to release 
names of Annual Surv^ 
students so that appropriate 
questionnaire materials could 
be prepared for those 
students. This cross- 
reference will also enable us 
to identify schools serving 
hearing impaired students 
that are not currently 
included in the Annual 
Survey data base and to 
evaluate the extent of our 
Annual Survey coverage in 
loc^ schools. 

During spring, 1988, NORC 
began collecting data fVom 
students, parents, and 
teachers. Approximately 120 
hearing impaired students 
were included in the sample. 
The data for the hearing 
impaired students will be 
made available to us for 
analysis. 

Future plans for our 
collaboration in the NELS 
project are contingent upon 
funding. Those plans include 

(1) farther data collection on 
the hearing impaired students 
in the mainstream schools, 

(2) longitudinal analysis of 
the data collected in the 
mainstream schools, (3) data 
collection for a matched 
sample of hearing impaired 
students in residential and 
day schools, and (4) 
statistical comparison of the 
mainstreamed with the non- 
mainstreamed students. 
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Deaf Students in Transition from School to Work 



GRIInvesUffOm: 
Brenda W. Rowlings 
Thomas E. Allen 
Arthur N.ScMldroth 

Project Duration: 
Sept, 1986 to May, 1989 



Xhe transition of students 
from school to work is a topic 
of great interest to educa-* 
tional planners at the federal^ 
state^ and local levels. Yet, 
until noWy there has been no 
comprehensive study of the 
experiences and special service 
needs of severely and pro- 
foundly hearing impaired youth 
as they exit high school and 
enter the workplace. Our 
review of current, research 
literature on this topic does 
show that the anticipated 
special service needs of the 
overall population of special 
education students exiting 
from high schools in the next 
few years will be far greater 
than can be handled by 
available school and 
community services. 

Our goal in this study, which 
began in September 1J86| has 
been to describe the voca-* 
tional training) work 
experience, and support 
services provided to severely 
and profoundly deaf youth 
currently enrolled in special 
education programs. We are 
also exploring apparent 
relationships between the 
demographic characteristics of 
these youth and their voca- 
tional and work experiences. 
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An additional goal of the 
project has been to describe 
the relationship between 
special schools (residential and 
day)t local schools (the 
'^mainstream*'), and state 
offices of Vocational 
Rehabilitation* We are 
attempting to determine (1) if 
and when VR services are 
provided to schoi>!s, (2) the 
kinds of VR services that are 
provided, (3) the communica- 
tion abilities ofVR 
counselors, and (4) the extent 
to which written agreements 
are made between VR agencies 
and educational institutions. 

The 8,285 severely and 
profoundly deaf youth whose 
experiences we are studying 
consist of all those in the 
database of the 1986-86 



Annual Survey of Hearing 
Impaired Children and y nuth 
between 16 and 22 years of 
age as of December 31, 1985* 
These young people at that 
time were attending a total of 
645 schools. We asked the 
administrators of each of the 
1)700 schools participating in 
the Annual Survey to provide 
information about his or her 
program's relationship to the 
state VR office 

A four-page student 
questionnaire was completed 
by 75% of the students we 
contacted Students provided 
information on their work 
experience and methods used 
to obtain employment They 
also reported, when 
appropriate, on factors 
associated with their 



unemployment. Wesurv^ed 
the school counselors of 
these selected students and 
obtained information on 
several aspects of the 
vocational training 
opportunities provided; 75% 
of the counselors completed 
and returned the 
questionnaires* 

We edited and compiled the 
student and counselor data 
into a computerized database* 
Then we merged these 
records with demographic 
information on the students 
fVom the Annual Survey to 
provide a more complete 
picture. 

In the spring of 1988, we 
conducted a follow-up survey 
of these students. We also 



contacted their parents, 
seeking information on their 
children's experiences 
obtaining services through 
vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. We are now 
editing and data-processhig 
the information as part of a 
long-range study tracking the 
experiences of over 2,000 of 
these youth. 

We are currently analyzing 
the data and writing papers 
for presentation at several 
national conferences. Also, 
Paul Brookes Publishers will 
publish a book: Deaf Students 
and the School-to-Work 
Transition, presenting our 
flndings. This book will be 
released in spring 1989. 
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studies in Postsecondaiy Education 



GUI Investigators: 
Brenda W. Rawlings 
Michael A. Karchmer 

External CoUabonstor. 

James LDeCaro 
National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf 

Ptoject Duradon: 
1973 to present 



Xhere has been a dramatic 
increase during the last 
twenty years m the number of 
postsecondaiy educational 
institutions providing special 
programs for deaf students* 
Since 1973, investigators at 
Oallaudet University and the 
National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology have 
routinely monitored these 
programs through surveys, 
seeMng information about the 
numbers of deaf students 
senredi the types of courses 
ofTeredt the stafllng patterns 
of the programs, and the 
avaUability of special support 
services for hearing impaired 
students. 

The information we obtain in 
these surveys is widely used 
by a varied constituency. 
Higher education 
administrators and planners 
use the data for program 
planning purposes. Vocational 
rehabUitation counselors and 
school counselors use it to 
direct prospective students to 



appropriate programs. Deaf 
students use the information 
in selecting programs and in 
identifying career training 
opportunities. Recently, the 
data base has been extremely 
useful for large numbers of 
rubella-deafened youth 
completing their secondary 
education and seeking 
advanced academic and 
vocational training. 

We gather data biennially fVom 
postsecondaiy institutions in 
the United States and Canada 
that offer programs 
specifically designed for deaf 
students. During the 1987-88 
academic year, we reviewed 
the prcti^ methodology, 
updated the survey 
instruments, and developed 
plans for dissemination of the 
findings. In the spring of 
1988, we contacted 
approximately 300 institutions 
of higher education and 
requested information 
regarding the services ofTered 
to deaf students^ 

Administrators of over 150 
institutions returned completed 
forms regarding their 
programs. We then entered 
the information into a 
computerized data base. Since 
the 1986 data collection 
period, there has been a slight 
increase in the total number 
of programs identified as 
serving hearing impaired 
students. One problem we 
noted, however, is that it is 
becoming more and more 
difHcult to distinguish 
between Institutions with 



programs specifically designed 
for deaf students and those 
that provide support to deaf 
students through a more 
generalized ofllce of disabled 
student services. 

Data analysis and dissemi- 
nation of findings occurred 
throughout the year. We 



made several presentations to 
national groups on the 
information obtained through 
our surveys. The seventh 
edition of the book, Ctollege 
and career programs for deaf 
students is currently in press 
and will be released in 
September, 1988. 



COLLEGE 
& CAREER 

PROGRAMS FOR 
DEAF STUDENTS 

1988 



College fir Career Progrpms for Deaf Students 
is available for $12.95 per copy plus postage 
from the Center for Assessment and Demo- 
graphic Studies at Gallaudet University. To 
order, detach and send the order form, along 
with a check or money order, to: 

College tt Career Programs 

Center for Assessment and Demographic 

Studies 
Gallaudet University 
800 Florida Ave. N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 



Aging and the Interaction of 
Demography and Hearing Loss 



GRI Investigators: 
Scott Campbell Brown 
David HHotchkiss 

External Collaborator 

Susan Ahmed 
Georgetown University 

Extramural Funding: 
National Institutes of Health, 
National Institute on Aging 
$352,330 

Inject Duration: 
May, 1986 to April, 1991 

Although the occurrence of 
hearingloss in older 
Americans is high, research on 
the association of various 
demographic factors with the 
process of hearing decline is 
relatively scarce. 
Consequently, our primary goal 
in this five-year project, 
which began in May, 1986, is 
both t«3 increase the amount 
and to improve the quality of 
information available to 
service providers, researchers, 
and others, concerning the 
role such demographic and 
economic factors as sex, race, 
geographical region, marital 
status, education level, and 
occupation may play in the 
process of hearing decline 
among the United States' 
elderly population. 




There is a higher correlation 
between age and hearing loss 
among women than among 
men. 



from this study will give them 
a better idea of the statistical 
likelihood of various factors 
being linked to their clients' 
hearing loss. 



We hope to increase the 
applicability of the study's 
results by determining their 
relevance to a wide variety of 
countries, disabilities, and 
data sets, but the greatest 
immediate impact will likely 
be on service providers in the 
United States. Information 
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We also hope to isolate 
factors related to disease or 
iiyuiy from those of "normal" 
aging to determine the extent 
to which each of these 
appears to be responsible for 
hearing loss among elderly 
people. The study, in other 
words, should help shed light 
on some widely debated 
questions concerning the 
status of normal aging as a 
possible cause of disability* 

Data concerning 6,913 adults 
from ages 25 through 74 are 
being drawn from audiological 
test results, demographic 
information, and medical 
histories as gathered by the 
National Health and Nutrition 



Examination Surveys of 1971 
and 1975 and the 1971 and 
1977 supplements to the 
national Health Interview 
Study (HIS). We are using a 
variety of computer software 
packages to manipulate the 
data and perform the 
required statistical and 
demographic analyses* 

Once we determined 
appropriate decibel hearing 
level cutoffs for summarizing 
the audiometric data, we 
divided the sample into three 
groups: 1) those with normal 
hearing, 2) those with mild 
to moderate hearing losses, 
and 3) those with moderate 
to profound hearing losses. 
Our analyses of the data so 
far indicate that both age 
and occupational noise 
exposure are important 
correlates of age-related 
hearing loss. 

In order to discern the 
extent to which age itself is 
a significant factor in 
determining the threshold of 
hearing sensitivity, we 
classified by age and sex the 
results from pure-tone air 
conduction tests based on 
monaural hearing levels at 
four frequencies: 500, 1,000, 
2,000, and 4,000 hertz (Hz). 
The measure we employed 
was the mean hearing 
threshold level, defined as 
the average lowest recorded 
intensity (over a specified 
number of trials) of a pure- 
tone just audible to the ear. 

At 500, 1,000, and 2,000 Hz, 
men in their late 30s show a 
rise in the mean decibel 



level, with sharper increases 
in their 50s. While age and 
hearing level are correlated, 
the increments in hearing 
level by age tend to be 
consistent. For men, rises in 
mean hearing threshold by 
age tend to be more 
consistent at 4,000 Hz 'han 
at other frequencies. There 
tends to be a sharp rise 
above 70 years, particularly 
at 4,000 Hz. 

Women show more consistent 
patterns than men. Theh* 
hearing thresholds tend to 
start rising in the early to 
late 40s and consistently rise 
thereafter. At 500, 1,000, 
and 2,000 Hz, there is a 
sharp rise around age 50. 
The increases at 4,000 Hz 
tend to be the most 
consistent of all four 
frequencies for women. 

The higher the frequency, 
the higher the correlation 
between age and hearing loss. 
There are few consistent 
differentials in the 
association between age and 
hearing loss across the 
frequencies. At 500 Hz, 
women have a higher 
correlation of age and 
hearing loss than do men. 
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Current and Future Needs 

of the Hearing Impaired Elderly 



GRI Investigators: 
Scott Campbell Brown 
David H Hotchkiss 
Thomas E.Allen 

External Collaborator 
David Adams 
DaTech 

Extramural Funding 
Health and Human Services 
Administration on Aging 
$74,133 

Project Duration: 
Aug., 1986 to Nov., 1988 



vJur purpose in this recently 
completed two-year prqject 
was to develop for the Area 
Agencies ot Aging and other 
service providers in the aging 
network an assessment of the 
current and future needs of 
America's elderly hearing 
impaired population. More 
specifically, we wanted to 
provide estimates and 
projections of the numbers of 
older people with various 
levels of hearing loss and to 
discern present and future 
characteristics of hearing 
impaired elderly people that 
tend to be associated with 
demands for assistive devices 
and health services. Ideally, 
after appropriate 
dissemination, our findings 
will serve as a basis for 
action among agencies across 
the countiy that provide 



health-related, assistive- 
device-oriented, and other 
types of services for hearing 
impaired elderly people. 

We based the study on data 
fVom the 1971, 1977, and 
1985 Health Interview 
Surveys conducted by the 
National Center for Health 
Statistics. Using those data- 
-controlling for sex, race, 
and educational attainment- 
we determined that, in 
addition to age, sex and race 
are significantly associated 
with degree of hearing 
impairment. 

This study reaffirms the 
findings of earlier studies 
that the prevalence rate of 
all degrees of hearing 
impairment increases with 
age. The data indicate that 



in 1885 the elderly 
population's chance of being 
hearing impaired was more 
than seven times greater 
than that of persons younger 
than 65 years of age. The 
1977 data hidicate that, for 
bilateral hearing impairment, 
the slope of the association 
increases after age 35, then 
rises more rapidly after age 
75. Elderly persons were at 
least eight times as likely to 
have trouble hearing in both 
ears as persons younger than 
65. 

The prevalence rate of 
hearing impairment 
apparently variefi) by sex, 
race, and level of educational 
attainment. Our data suggest 
that men in all age groups 
are more likely than women 
to have hearing problems for 




Our data will help Area Agencies on Aging and other service providers prepare to meet the 
future needs of hearing impaired elderly people. 
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all degrees of impairment. 
Whites, similarly, are more 
likely than blacks to have 
hearing problems. The 
prevalence of hearing 
impairment tends to decline 
with increasing educational 
attainment. 

Hearing impaired elderly 
people apparently are more 
likely to be in poorer health 
than elderly people with 
normal hearing. In 1085, 13% 
of the surveyed hearing 
impaired persons 85 y^'^ns of 
age and older reported 
themselves to be in **poor** 
health, while only 8% of 
normally hearing elderly 
persons reported this. For 
the 1077 bilaterally hearing 
impaired population, the 
percentage reported to be in 
either **fair** or poor health 
was 35% for those who could 
hear normal conversation, 47% 
for those who could hear 
shouted-but not normal- 



conversation, and 50% for 
those who, at best, could hear 
speech only when shouted into 
their better ear. 

In addition, hearing impaired 
elderly people are more likely 
to report limitations in their 
range of activity. Over one 
half of all the surve/ed 
hearing impaired elderly 
persons reported activity 
limitations, while only about 
one third of the survgred 
normally hearing elderly 
people reported such 
linodtations. Almost 70% of 
the elderly hidividuals who 
indicated they could at best 
hear speech only when 
shouted into their better ear 
also reported some limitations 
in their activity* 

Ushig the same HIS data, we 
formulated a number of 
projections of prevalence rates 
of hearing impairment for 
various fUture dates up to the 



year 2015. These projections 
are based on models that 
illustrate the association 
between the prevalence of 
hearing impairments and 
certain demographic and 
socioeconomic variables. The 
models are based on the 
assumption that the age* 
specific prevalence rates of 
hearing impairment hold 
constant during the 
projection period and are 
therefore subject to error. 

A few of our prqjections 
follow. These and others 
will be presented in greater 
detail in a monograph 
currently in preparation* 

1. The overall rate of 
hearing impairment is 
projected to increase from 
00.7 per thousand in 1085 to 
100*6 per thousand by 2015. 

2. Just as the United States 
population is projected to 



grow progressively older (its 
median age increasing fVom 
31.4 in 1085 to 36.3 by 2000 
and 38.8 by 2016), so too is 
the hearing impaired 
population. The median age 
of the total and bilaterally 
hearing impaired population 
is projected to remain 
relatively constant until 2005, 
then increase trom 60. 1 in 
2005 to 61.1 by 2015. 

3. The absolute number of 
hearing impaired elderly 
people is projected to 
increase from 7.7 million in 
1085, to 0.0 million by 2000, 
and to 12.6 million by 2015* 

4. The absolute number of 
bilaterally hearing impaired 
elderly people is projected to 
increase from 5.0 million in 
1085, to 6.3 million by 2000, 
anZ to 8. 1 million by 2015. 



Percentages of People by Their Reported 
Ability to Hear a Normal Conversation, 
by Age, United States, 1984 
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Source: 



United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Household Economic Studies, Series P~*70. 
No. 8, Table 2. 



Culture and Communication 
Studies Program 



QmlJ.Ertin^Dmctor 



FacuJty/Staff: 
Mawten O. Hynes 
CarteneT.Pnaioso 
Rachd Stone-Harris 
James Woodward 



Xhe Culture and 
Communication Studies 
Program (CCSP) is one of 
three new units established by 
the Gallaudet Research 
Institute during the past yean 
Researchers in the CCSP are 
analyzing and comparing the 
processes involved in acquiring 
language and forming cultural 
identities in the United States 
and other countries, 
particularly among deaf 
people. Data concerning 
linguistic and cultural 
acquisition processes that 
were collected by other GRI 
units prior to academic year 
1987-88 are in some cases 
being analyzed within the new 
program. One prqject, for 
instance, involves the ongoing 
analysis of data gathered in a 
1985 Center for Assessment 
and Demographic Studies 
survey concerning the 
communication practices of 
teachers instructing hearing 
impaired students in 
residential, day, and local 
schools throughout the United 
States. Data on early 
language acquisition by deaf 
infants of deaf parents 
initially collected by CCSP 
investigators, then in the 
GRFs Center for Studies in 
Education and Human 
Development, will also be 
l\irther analyzed* 




A m^jor focus of the CCSP's 
research staff will be cross- 
cultural studies, presently 
"Mng such countries as 
ily, Mexico, and 
countries in Central 
anu oouth America , but 
eventually involving many 
more. In a cooperative 
effort with investigators fVom 
Spain, they are now studying 
the impact of integrated or 
"mainstreamed"* educational 
programs on deaf students in 



Carol J. Erting 



that countiy and in the 
United States. In an even 
farther-reaching prqject, 
researchers in the CCSP are 
planning many aspects of the 
international ""Deaf Way** 
conference/festival to be held 
at Gallaudet in July, 1989. 
This conference/festival will 
feature presentations 
concerning the cultural and 
linguistic accomplishments of 
deaf people in many nations. 
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A Study of Communicatioii Patterns 

in Classrooms Throughout the United States 



GRI Investigators: 
James Woodward 
Thomas K Allen 
Arthur N.Schildroth 
Michael A. Karchmer 

Project Duration: 
May, 1985 to present 



The purpose of this ongoing 
study has been to describe the 
communication patterns used 
by teachers while instructing 
hearing impaired students. 
More specifically, we have 
been tiying to determine 
whether teachers prefer to use 
American Sign Language (ASL) 
or English for instruction. 
For those who do prefer 
English, we have been 
analyzhig whether th^ 
normally represent the 
language orally, manually, or 
through simultaneous 
communication. 

We first selected 4,500 
students at random from the 
more than 50,000 names 
gathered by CADS^ Annual 
Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth, then sent 
questionnaires to these 
students' educational programs 
(from preschool through high 
school levels, including 
residential, day, and local 
schools). Using guidelines 
from CAOS, the program 
administrators distributed the 
questionnaires to teachers in 
such a way that teachers' 
communication practices in 
reading, mathematics, and 
social studies classes would all 



be well-represented in the 
resulting data base. 

Our questionnaire was 
designed to elicit a variety of 
information concerning the 
communication patterns 
teachers were using in the 
classroom. Some questions 
focused on the language base 
of the teachers' normal 
conmiunication during 
instruction, that is, English or 
ASL Other questions focused 
on the "^channel** used to 
present that language, in 
other words, oral, manual, or 
simultaneous communication. 
For teachers who signed, we 
asked oeveral additional 
questions to determine where 
the teachers fit along the ASL 
to English continuunL We 
asked teachers directly what 
th^ called the type of 
signing they used. Also, we 



asked other speciflc questions 
about how teachers would 
sign two sample sentences in 
the classroom. 

During the 1987-88 academic 
year, we performed three 
new analyses of the data. 

In one analysis, we examined 
the classroom use of 
artificial sign systems 
designed to represent 
English. In this stud/, 59% 
of the teachers who signed 
claimed to be using one of 
the four migor artificial sign 
systems designed to represent 
English: SEE I (3%), SEE U 
(25%), LOVE (< 1%), or Signed 
English (31%). However, 
when we examined other 
responses given by these 
teachers, it became difficult 
to accept many of the 
teachers' answers at face 



value. Teachers made three 
migor types of violations of 
the principles of these sign 
systems: using inappropriate 
sign vocabulaiy, omitting 
English moxphemes, and tising 
fmgerspelling where an 
artificial sign was available. 
The minority of teachers 
claiming to use these systems 
(66%) indicated elsewhere on 
the questionnaire that th^ 
did not use appropriate sign 
vocabulary for these systems. 
Almost half the teachers 
claiming to use these systems 
(47%) reported omitting 
English morphemes and one 
fifth (20%) reported usmg 
fmgerspelling where an 
artificial sign was available. 
In our final analysis of the 
responses, we found that 
only 12.3% of the signing 
teachers were actually using 
one of the four m^jor 
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artificial sign systems designed 
to represent English: SEE I 
(1%), SEE n (8%), LOVE (0%), 
Signed English (4%). 

In our second analysis we 
examined the grammatical 
structure of teachers' signing 
and concluded that almost half 
the signing teachers surv^ed 
(49%) demonstrated through 
their responses to the survey 
that th^ were actually using 
grammatical characteristics 
typical of Sign English (Le., 
Pidgin Sign English). Of the 
teachers who appeared to be 
using such signing, a little 
more than half indicated th^ 
were manually representing all 
En^ish content and f\mction 
words (64%). One sixth of 
these teachers (17%) reported 
manually representing all 
English content words and 
some (but not all) English 
fVmction words, while one 
fifth (20%) reported 
representing all English 
content words and no English 
f\mction words. Ten percent 
of these teachers reported 
representing some (but not 
all) English content words and 
no English function words. 
Deaf teachers proved most 
likely to report signing with 
grammatical characteristics 
typical of Sign English; hard 
of hearing teachers proved 
less likely to repor^ this and 
hearing teachers proved to be 
the least likely to report this. 
The hearing teachers most 
likely to report signing with 
grammatical characteristics 
typical of Sign English tended 
to have the following 
characteristics: teaching in a 
residential school, teaching in 

O 
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a high school or at an 
ungraded level, teaching in 
the Northeastern region of the 
United States, having less 
than ten years experience 
teaching hearing impaired 
students, reporting a lot of 
social interaction with deaf 
adults. 

In the third analysis we 
shifted our attention to the 
students, asking the general 
questions^ **what percentage of 
deaf students are receiving 
which types of communication 
in the classroom?** and Vhat 
student characteristics are 
associated with receiving 
various communication modes 
in the classroom?" Our migor 
fmding was that program 
differences in the prevalence 
of different modes of 
communication could be 
explained by student 
characteristics, most notably, 
the levels of the students' 
hearing losses and the 
reported degrees of the 
students' speech intdligibility. 
For example; while 35% of our 
total sample of hearing 
impaired students used oral 
conununication in the 
classroom, there were marked 
differences for students with 
different levels of hearing 
loss. Only 11% of the 
students with profound loss 
were reportedly using oral 
communication in the 
classroom, while 78% of the 
students with less than severe 
losses were reportedly using 
an oral communication mode. 

In another part of this third 
analysis, we looked at 
qualitative aspects of the sign 



communication performed by 
teachers in the classroom. 
The surv^ had asked 
teachers to report where 
they learned to sign, how 
proficient they rated 
themselves as signers, how 
much of their social 
interaction was with deaf 
adults, and the degree to 
which thqr incorporated 
English features into their 
signing. The results 
indicated that students in 
residential schools had 
teachers who were more 
likely than the teachers of 
local school students to have 
acquired their signing skills 
from other deaf adults, as 
opposed to fVom sign 
language classes; residential 
school teachers were also 
more likely than local school 
teachers to report frequent 
interaction with other deaf 
adults and were more likely 
to rate their signing skills as 
being proficient. On the 
other hand, students in the 
local regular schools were 
more likely to have teachers 
who incorporated more 
English features into their 
signing. We have 
consequently concluded that 
qualitative aspects of the 
sign communication 
experienced by students in 
residential schools differ 
markedly from those 
experienced by students in 
local public schools. 
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United States/Spain Joint Seminars and Exchange Visits: 
"Deaf Children in Integrated Educational Settuigs** 



GRI Investigators: 
Carol I Erting 
Carlene T Ptezioso 
Thomas Allen 

Cottabomting Faculty/Staff: 
Rachel Stone-Harris 
Pre-College Programs 

External Collaborators: 

Alvaro Marchesi 

Ministry of Education, 

Spain 
Mariam Valrnaseday 
PilarAlonso, 
Esther Diaz-Estebenez, 
Araceli Fernandez, 
Gerardo Echeita, and 
Elena Martin 

National Resource Center 

for Special Education, 

Madrid, Spain 

Extramural FUndinp 
Joint Committee for North 

America, Spanish 
Educational and Cultural 
Cooperation 
$20,000 

Project Duration: 
Apnl, 1988 to June, 1989 
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Funding of this one*year 
grant is enabling research 
teams from United States and 
Spanish histitutions to meet 
on four occasions to begin 
preliminaiy planning for f\iture 
collaborative study of deaf 
children in mainstream 
settings. 

The Hrst two exchange visits 
were completed during 
academic year 1987-88. Four 
members of the Spanish 
research team from the 
National Resource Center for 
Special Education, Madrid, 
Spain, visited Gallaudet 
University in April, 1988. 
During their four days in the 
Washhigton area they toured 
the Gallaudet campus^ visited 
local schools with mainstream 
programs in Fairfax County, 
Virginia^ and visited the 
Maryrland School for the Deaf, 
Columbia campus. 

One day was devoted to a 
series of presentations and 
discussions aimed at fostering 
greater understanding of 
mainstreaming in the two 
countries. The Gallaudet team 
addressed such topics as (1) 
the demographics of deaf 
education hi the United 
States, (2) the political, 
cultural, and ideological 
context of mainstreaming since 
the passage of PL 94-142, (3) 
the importance of deaf adult 
role models in mainstream 
settings, and (4) issues related 
to interprethig hi mainstream 
settings. The Spanish team 
described l ie integration 
project which began there in 
1985 and discussed one aspect 
of their research in which 
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th^ are tising ethnographic 
methods to investigate 
classroom interaction of 
children and teachers. 

Four members of the Ctilture 
and Coavmunication Studies 
Program went to Madrid for 
the second exchange visit in 
June, 1988. We met with 
members of the Spanish 
research team at the National 
Resource Center for {Special 
Education^ visited a school 
participating in the 
integration (ma)zi.stream) 
project, and toured an oral 
school for deaf children and 
an infant school where tv/o 
deaf children are ixjaia- 
streamed. We also met with 
the president of the 
Confederation of Spanish 
Deaf Associations and visited 
one of the three deaf 
associations in Madrid 

Again, both teams made 
formal presentations. Tba 



Spanish team described (1) 
the evaluation research 
cm'rently underway on the 
hitegration prqject, (2) 
integr»tiGn in early 
intervention programs, and 
(3) the social interaction and 
social development of deaf 
children in integrated 
settings. We presented an 
overview of deaf education in 
the U.S. since PL 94-142 and 
discussed the importance of 
deaf community involvement 
m educational programs for 
doaf children. 

The next two exchange visits 
will occur in 1988-89 and will 
be for the purpose of 
research planning, with the 
goal of producing 
crllaborative research on 
deaf children in mainstream 
settings in the two countries, 
as well as two publications^ 
one in Spanish and one hi 
English, based on the seminar 
presentations. 




Some of the members of the US. and Spanish teams meet 
with Dr. I. King Jordan, President of Gallaudet University. 
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The Deaf Way: An International Festival and Conference 
on the Language, Culture, and History of Deaf People 



GRI InvestiffUons: 
Carol LErting 
Carlene T Frezioso 
Michael A. Karchmer 
Maureen 0*Grady Hynes 
Ellie Korres 
Natalaie Tate 
Alex Quaynor 

Collaborating Faoilty/Staff: 
Numerous faculty and staff 

from all divisions of the 

university 

External CoUdboratois: 
The Deaf Way has an 
honorary board of more 
than 50 well-known deaf 
and hearing individuals 

Project Duration: 
Nov., 19861 July, 1989 



During the past year, we have 
been actively involved in 
planning The Deaf Way," an 
international festival and 
conference scheduled to occur 
in Washington, DC, in July, 
1989, TheDeafWay^'isan 
event to celebrate, 
demonstrate, and discuss the 
deaf way of life, with special 
focus on the language, 
culture, hifltoiy, and creative 
expression of deaf 
communities. It is to be an 
event primarily for, by, and 
about deaf people, that will 
examine what deaf people 
have accomplished, what they 
create, how they live their 
lives, and what they value. 

Although The Deaf Way" is 
being planned and carried out 
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primarily by deaf people, it 
will bring together both deaf 
and hearing participants for a 
week of immersion in the 
languages and cultures of deaf 
communities from around the 
world Amt^jorgoalof this 
international meeting is to 
provide an opportunity for 
deaf individuals to become 
aware of and experience their 
own heritage as well as for 
hearing people to be 
mtroduced to aspects of deaf 
peoples' lives they may rarely 
have an opportunity to 
experience. The emphasis of 
The Deaf Way" will be on 
culture and communication, 
expressed through language, 
art, and shared experiences. 

The Deaf Way*" has several 
goals: (1) to bring together 
both deaf and hearing scholars 
and professionals, interweaving 
analytical perspectives and 
participatoiy experiences so 
that both those familiar with 
the deaf experience as well as 
those new to it have an 



opportunity to participate in 
and observe the others' 
world; (2) to examine data 
accumulated by researchers 
^ho have looked at deaf 
communities from a cross- 
cultural perspective, and to 
assess current needs and plan 
future directions for research 
and action; (3) to stimulate 
and encourage deaf 
community members 
themselves to become familiar 
with and begin to use social 
science perspectives and 
methodologies to study their 
own histories, cultures, and 
languages, and to use that 
knowledge to work toward 
improving the quality of life 
for deaf people in their 
countries; (4) to establish 
cross-cultural research and 
action networks; (5) to 
produce cultural, linguistic, 
historical, and artistic video 
archives for xise in fUture 
research on deaf communities 
as well as for preserving the 
cultural and linguistic 
resources of these 



communities; (6) to 
disseminate written and 
videotaped conference 
proceedings to a wide 
audience including scholars, 
deaf commimities, service 
providers, families with deaf 
children, and other 
individuals and institutions 
who interact with and make 
decisions affecting deaf 
people; and (7) to develop 
recommendations for f\iture 
activities in such flelds as 
research, program 
development, and policy 
planning as we move into the 
twenty-first centuiy. 
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For more information about 



The Deaf Way 



an International Festival and Conference 
on the Language, Culture, and History of Deaf People 



contact: 

The Deaf Way 
c/o Gallaudet University 
800 Florida Avenue N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 



(202) 651-5035 (V/TDD) 

Telex: 9102400228 (GALCOLICD) 

Bitnet: MGARRETSON @ GALLUA 



Center for Studies in 

Education and Human Development 



Donald F. Moonss, Dmctor 



Facuify/Stqff: 
BnanE. Cemey 
Patricia Spencer 
DaridA^Deyo 
Blanche A DnOufard 
MiloF.Gama 
Maureen A. Hartman 
ChqmumVanHom 
KarenD.Kmtz 
ArleneB^Kelfy 
Leonard Kelly 
nomasN.Kbiwin 
Robert KMacTkuk 
Susan Af. Mather 
KathtynP.Meadow-Orians 
Victoria A. Patterson 
Karen Saulnier 
Julia Siifert 
Linda C Stamper 
Catherine Sweet 
NatalieB.Tate 

Students: 
AnnMarieBaer 
Leslie Davis 

Rassana Portugal-Flaherty 
LynnWisman Horther 
Julie Papalia 
Mary Simpson 
VickiTrimm 



Xhe Center for Studies in 
Education and Human 
Development (CSEHD) was 
established in 1981 within the 
Qallaudet Research Institute 
with the mission of conducting 
research of demonstrable 
benefit to deaf children and 
their families. It was 
constituted fVom previously 
existing applied research units 
in child development, 
educational research, mental 
health, and Signed Engliah. 

CSEHD research activities are 
pragmatic, programmatic, and 
longitudinal in nature. The 
CSEHD's collaborative 
programs of research entail 
cooperative, multi-disciplinaty 
efforts by investigators drawn 
fVom several fields, including 
child devdopment, education, 
patychology, and sociology. 
Research in conducted not 
only in cooperation with other 
units in the GRI and other 
Gallaudet researchers, but 
with colleagues throughout the 
nation and world. 

There are several research 
programs currently underway 
at the CSEHD. Scientists in 
the infangr program are 
examining how deafness 
affects parent«infant 
interaction and the earliest 
stages of language 
development. The literacy 




program combines the talents 
of a number of CSEHD 
researchers and researchers 
outside the GRI in examining 
the exact nature of deaf 
people*8 reading and writing 
processes and in tracing the 
effects of home and school 
environments on deaf 



Donald 
Moores 



children's developing literacy 
skills. Researchers in the 
secondaiy education program 
are working closely with 
many high schools around the 
countty tc examine such 
matters as the effects of 
mainstreaming on deaf 
children's education. 
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ParenMnfant Interaction 



GRi Investigator: 

Kathryn P. Meadow-Orlans 
Anne Marie Boer 
Leslie Davis 
Pai Spencer Day 
David Deyo 
Carol J. Erting 
Robert H.MacTurk 
Maureen O^Grady Hynes 
Carlene Prezioso 
Natalie Tate 
Victoria Trimm 

Collaborating Facmy/Stqff: 
Barbara BodnerJohnson 
Marilyn Sass-Lehr 

Dept. of Education 
Mary June Moseley 

Dept. ofAudiology 

External Collaborators: 
Jeffrey Cohn 

Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Mary Gutfreund 

Univ. of Bristol 

England 
Edward Tronick 

Univ. of Massachusetts 

BeUone Scholar: 

Andrew Gianino 

University of Massachusetts 
with extramural funding 
from the Beltone Institute 
for Hearing Research 

$15,000 

Pivject Duration: 

Oct., 1983 to Sept., 1990 



In this project, now entering 
its sixth year, we are studying 
the ufTects of deafness on the 
Interactions of infants with 
their primary caregivers, 
Becatise so many researchers 
and practitioners concerned 
with child development have 
concluded that there are 
signiflcant effects on social, 
emotional, linguistic, and 
intellectual development 
resulting from infants* early 
interactions, the flndings of 
this project are likely to 
prove especially important to 
parents who either are deaf or 
have deaf children. 

One aim of the project has 
been to determine how 
parent-infant interactions 
affected by deafness compare 
to those of hearing infants 
with hearing parents, as 



previously examined in the 
pioneering research of Berry 
Brazelton and Edward 
Tronicfc Several of our 
analyses have consequently 
employed Brazelton and 
Tronick^s **monadic phase" 
coding system to examine, 
frame-by-frame, the 
videotaped interactions of 
deaf and heaiing mothers 
with iiearing and deaf 
infauts. 

During the first three years 
of the project, we 
concentrated on collecting 
more than 200 split-screen 
videotapes showing the 
simultaneous behaviors of 
infants younger than twelve 
months of age and their 
mothers. For the past two 
years we have been 
conducting microanalyses of 



those videotapes, collecting 
new videotapes only when 
additional numbers of 
subjects were needed to 
better represent particular 
groups or if data were 
needed on the interactions of 
some of the infants at a 
later age. (To gather needed 
data on language 
development, for example, we 
videotaped a sub-group of 
infants again at the age of 
24 months.) 

Examples of age and group 
composition, coding systems, 
and brief summaries of our 
findings follow: 

1) Compared to hearing 
infants with hearing mothers, 
hard of hearing infants with 
hearing mothers (ages 10, ll^ 
and 12 months) exhibited 




Beltone Scholar, Andrew Gianino, and Kathtyn P. Mcadow-Orlans obseme a split-screen 
videotape of a mother interacting with her infant. 
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greater levels of protest 
behaviors, according to our 
monadic phase coding analysis. 
These infimts were found to 
be more likely to ciy during 
both the periods of ''normal*' 
interaction and the '^stillface" 
periods in which the mothers 
were asked to maintain 
neutral facial expression, to 
remain silent, and to refVain 
ttom touching their infants. 
These infants also seemed 
more difilcult to calm once 
normal interaction resimied 
Based on a coding system 
developed by a GRI 
investigator, we concluded 
that hearing mothers of hard 
of hearing infants were more 
likely to lead or dominate 
interactions with the infants, 
as shown by their tendencies 
to re-direct the infants^ 
attention and conthue their 



own conversational topics 
when the infants looked away. 

2) Data based on analysis of 
the facial expressions of 
9-month-old deaf and hearing 
infants with deaf mothers, 
when compared with data on 
hearing hifants of hearing 
mothers, suggested that there 
is less ^flynchrony** (which 
could be roughly deflned as 
mutual satisfaction or 
harmony) in the interactions 
of pairs that indude ^eaf 
mothers. However, it seemed 
that facial expression might 
not be the best measure of 
synchroi^ for these pairs, 
because the deaf mothers 
tended to use facial expression 
for linguistic as well as 
emotive purposes. Con- 
sequently, we are now engaged 
in a second coding effort, 



using the "AFFEX** system 
developed by Carroll Izard. 
The special focus of this 
analysis is on how the 
infants' expression of 
emotion shifted torn 
^'normal" to ^'stressed," then 
back to "normal," during 
interactions with their 
mothers. Results so far 
indicate that deaf infants 
with deaf mothers were more 
likely to decrease the facial 
expression of elation or joy 
during the stillface segment, 
and to recover former 
positive facial expression 
more slowly than the two 
other groups, once normal 
interaction resumed. 

3) The behaviors of 
six-month-old deaf and 
hearing infants with deaf 
mothers were compared with 



the behaviors of hearing 
infant;i with hearing mothers 
during the stillface episode. 
Deaf infants with deaf 
mothers appeared to 
experience the greatest 
discomfort during this period, 
and they used fewer positive 
coping mechanisms in dealing 
with their discomfort. 

4) Analyses of characteristics 
of sign language used by the 
deaf mothers with their 
infants and with other deaf 
adults revealed six "baby talk 
variants" in their signing as 
used with infants from 6 to 
23 weeks of age. 



Interaction and Support: 
Mothers and Deaf Infants 



GUI Investigfiton: 
Kathryn P. Meadow-Orlans 
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David Deyo 
Robert H.MacTurk 
Natalie Tate 
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Univ. of Massachusetts 
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Univ. of Texas (Dallas) 
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Georgia State Univ. 

Extranmrai Funding 
Division of Maternal and 
ChUd Health and 
Resources Development 
Department of Health 
and Human Services 
$448,201 

Project Duration: 
Oct., 1987 to Sept., 1990 
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In this project we are 
investigating the impact of 
deafhess on the interactions 
of deaf infants and their 
normally-hearing mothers 
during the infants' first yean 
We are looking for possible 
correlations between aspects 
of these interactions and the 
infants' ability to engage the 
physical environment, cope 
with stress during inter* 
actions^ and communicate with 
others* Information about 
each family's response to the 
diagnosis of deafness and 
success at finding needed 
support is also being 
incorporated into our analysis. 

We are studying 40 mother- 
infant dyads (pairs). Twenty 
of the infants have normal 
hearing and 20 are hearing 
impaired All 40 of the 
mothers have normal hearing. 
At 6 and 9 months of age, we 
will videotape the dyads using 
the face-to-face interaction 
format developed by Edward 
Tronick and his colleagues. 
(See also the Tarent-Infant 
Interaction** project summary 
on page_ of this report.) 
This format includes a period 
of "normal" play interaction, 
followed by two minutes of 
"stillface," during which the 
mothers are asked to maintain 
neutral facial expression, to 
remain silent, and to rcfVain 
fVom touching their infants. 
The stillface sequence provides 
a situation in which infants' 
strategies for coping with 
stress can be observed. 

When the infants are 12 
months of age, we will f\irther 
examine their abilities to cope 
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with stress through an 
analysis of their responses to 
the "Ainsworth Strange 
Situation." Free play of 
mother and child at 9 and 12 
months will also be analyzed 
to assess the mothers' 
flinaional use of language 



'Information about 
each family's 
response to the 
diagnosis of 
deafness and 
success at finding 
support is also being 
incorporated into 
our analysis. " 



and the infants' initiations 
and responses. At all three 
ages (6, 9, and 12 months), 
the infants' masteiy 
motivation will be assessed 
using procedures developed 
by Leon Yarrow and 
colleagues. 

At each data collection point, 
we will gather current 
information on the degrees of 
stress and external support 
experienced by the 
participating families, 
interviewing the mothers 
each time to collect up-to- 
date demographic data, 
medical histories, and (for 
hearing impaired infants) 
diagnostic information. 

In addition to the low 
incidence of early profound 
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deafhessi problems in the 
early diagnosis of hearing 
loss have made the 
recruitment of infant 
research subjects veiy 
difficult. Fortunately, 
extramural fUnding has made 
it possible for us to enlarge 
the scope of our search 
beyond Washington, D.C. and 
vicinity by enlisting the 
collaboration of infant 
research specialists in four 
other metropolitan areas, 
thus increasing our ability to 
recruit sufficient numbers of 
subjects. Subcontracts have 
been negotiated with the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
University of Massachusetts 
(Amherst), University of 
Texas (Dallas), and Georgia 
State University. 

As a result of internal 
Gallaudet funding, we will 
collect comparable data for 
comparative purposes on deaf 
mothers with deaf and with 
hearing infants. 

We anticipate that the 
flndings from this project 
will be useful to behavioral 
scientists interested in the 
efTects of deafbess on early 
child development and that 
they will also provide a 
knowledge base vital for 
succcssftil intervention 
programs affecting deaf 
infants and their parents. 



Symbolic Play Behaviors of 

Hearing Impaired Toddlers: A Pilot Study 



GRI Investigators: 
Pat Spencer 

Kathryn P. Meadow-Orlans 

DwidDeyo 

Natalie Tate 

ExtermU Collaborators: 
Lorraine McCune 
Rutgers Univ. 

Project DunUon: 
May, 1988 to Nov., 1989 



In this study we are 
attempting to gather 
information fVom a varied 
sample of hearing impaired 
children about the efTects of 
deafhess on symbolic f\mction- 
ing in both play and language 
development We hope^ among 
other things, that this 
information will help answer 
some questions about the 
nature of a previously 
observed strong relationship 
between language acquisition 
and symbolic play development 
among normally-developing 
hearing children. 

Researchers who have reported 
on this strong relationship 
have also commented on an 
apparent association between 
delayed symbolic play 
development and delayed 
acquisition of expressive 
language skills among some 
otherwise normally*developing 
hearing children. What has 
remained unclear, however, is 
whether this delay in play 
behavior is a consequence of 
decreased opportunities for 
social interaction due to the 
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delayed language or, instt^ad, 
is another symptom of an 
underlying deficit in central 
neurologic processing that is 
affecting the children's 
symbolic abilities in general. 

It occurred to us that because 
environmental factors so often 
play an important role in 
hearing impaired children's 
language development, 
symbolic play behaviors might 
be less strongly associated 
with language development 
among these children than 
among normally-developing 
hearing children. Whether or 
not this would prove to be 
the case, we assumed that an 
examination of this 
relationship among hearing 
impaired subjects would also 
shed light on the general 
nature of the relationship 
between the two 
developmental areas. 

Hearing impaired children 
comprise a group with widely 
vaiying language skills. 
Language delay among these 
children is often due to the 
environmentally imposed 
deprivation of decipherable 
language models rather than 
to difTiculties in central 
neurological processing. In 
other words, even if these 
children's intelligence is fully 
intact, if language is not 
presented to them in a form 
their hearing loss allows them 
to perceive, they may 
experience delayed language 
development. Ifthe delays in 
symbolic play found for 
hearing children with specific 
language delay is in fact due 
to limitations imposed by their 



decreased language skills, 
deaf children with 
environmentally-imposed 
language delays should show 
similarly delayed play 
behaviors. If the previously 
observed relationship between 
delayed play and delayed 
language has been due to a 
central deficit affecting both 
domains, however, deaf 
children's play should 
proceed as expected for their 
age, regardless of their rate 
of language development. 

In a pilot study, now 
underway, we are 
investigating the symbolic 
play behaviors of 20 two- 
year-old hearing impaired 
children. ChUdren with both 
deaf and hearing parents 
have been included to ensure 
heterogeneity in language 
development. We are using 
the "Communication** scale of 



the Alpem-Boll Develop- 
mental Profile II to measure 
language levels. To ensure 
that the subjects are 
developing normally in non- 
verbal domains, we are also 
administering the Thysical** 
and **Self-Help** scales of that 
instrument 

So far, 10 of the subjects 
have been videotaped, and we 
have begun to gather data 
from these tapes. We are 
measuring, among other 
things, the amount of time 
spent in symbolic play 
activities, the duration of 
specific symbolic play units, 
and the levels of symbolic 
play achieved To facilitate 
our analysis of these 
measures, three members of 
our investigative team have 
received training in coding 
procedures developed by 
Lorraine McCune. 




Examining deaf children's symbolic play behavior may shed 
new light on the relationship between language development 
and symbolic functioning in general 




A Longitudinal Study of Developing Literacy 

in Three- to Eight-Year-Old Hearing Impaired Children 
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Texas Women's Univ. 
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This was the fourth and final 
year of a longitudinal study 
designed to identify factors or 
combinations of factors that 
facilitate or impede deaf 
children's progress towards 
literacy. We tracked 30 
children fVom age 3 to a point 
at which many of them, by 
conventional standards, have 
become "independent readers." 
Our ultimate goal has been to 
develop a model for the 
optimal development of 
literacy among hearing 
impaired children and to make 
recommendations to parents 
and teachers about how to 
create highly facilitative 
learning environments. 

A variety of data-collection 
techniques were used to 
examine developmental, 
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demographic^ cognitive, and 
linguistic factors pertaining 
to reading and writing 
development in hearing 
impaired students. These 
techniques included classroom 
observations; interviews of 
parents, teachers, and school 
personnel; videotapes of 
children reading and/or 
retelling stories. We further 
noted environmental 
influences on the children in 
written narratives describing 
the children's neighborhood 
and school settings, and we 
have analyzed the educational 
philosophies, reading and 
writing curricula^ and 
internal organizations of each 
of the participating school 
programs. 

Individual testing of the 



Students was conducted with 
instruments designed to tap 
the students' concept of 
story, awareness of 
environmental print, book- 
handling behavior, and 
reading and writhig 
proficiency. Language and 
play scales, as well, 
contributed to the total 
picture of each child and 
group of children learning to 
become literate. 

The seventeen instruments/ 
activities comprising the 
literaqr study database have 
yielded a wealth of 
qualitative and quantitative 
information over the past 
four years. Ten of these 
instruments/activities have 
been augmented by data from 
outside reiiearchers. 



Earlier studies have indicated 
that reading stories to 
children and discussing them 
in a way that encourages 
reflection upon their own 
experiences^ combined with 
th i imaginative exploration of 
the world created by a text, 
appears to be an extremely 
powerM method of helping 
children become proficient 
readers and writers* For this 
reason, the 100 parent book- 
sharing sessions videotaped 
during the course of this 
study have been of special 
interest to all the cooperating 
researchers* 

Our initial analysis indicates 
that some parents have 
devised unique strategies for 
facOitating the involvement in, 
and understanding of, storie^ 
by their chUdren. These 



include the use of touch, 
eyegaze, signing on pages, and 
flexibility and variation of 
communication modes. Beyond 
these, we have identifled 
another fourteen maternal 
strategies for directing the 
child's attention toward a 
better understanding of a text. 
A comparison of book^sharing 
strategies used by hearing 
parents of deaf children, deaf 
parents of deaf chUdren, and 
hearing parents of hearing 
children (as described in the 
literature) will provide further 
insights into this most 
important of literacy 
activities. 

We found that as teachers 
read to their hearing impaired 
students they communicate 
many specific types of 
messages about the pleasure 



and importance of books and 
the way books work. To 
date, 49 classroom book- 
sharings involving 31 
teachers have been 
videotaped. Analysis of 10 
of these tapes revealed that 
certain teacher behaviors 
such as type of eyegaze (on 
individuals or on groups); 
predetermination of correct 
responses trom the children; 
and the inviting of prediction 
f^om the children, had the 
effect of encouraging or 
discouraging student 
participation in the book- 
sharing. Furthermore, the 
clarity of the teachers' 
messages, their use of props, 
their choice of books, and 
their level of dominance in 
the book-sharing event also 
affected the range and rate 
of student interaction. Once 



again, cooperating 
researchers have shown an 
interest in studying this 
previously unexplored activity 
in depth. Numerous papers 
and presentations have 
resulted fVom analyses of the 
videotapes. 

We have devised coding 
schemes for all of the test 
instruments/activities, are 
analyzing the data, and 
expect to complete a final 
report in 1989. 
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This year we completed the 
final phase of a three-year 
project designed to determine 
what factors in deaf 
teenagers' backgrounds and 
environments are most 
important in bringing about 
various achievement levels in 
^^''''mg and v/riting. The 
^, supported by ftmding 
urn the National Institutes of 
Health, focused on identifying 
factors predictive of reading 
abilities in two distinct groups 
of deaf adolescents, each of 
which consists of students 
who have been in to^^al 
communication programs since 
preschooh (1) those who have 
hearing parents and (2) those 
with deaf parents. 

The study consisted of three 
phases. In Phase One we 
identified^ adapted, or 
developed appropriate tests for 
obtaining measures in reading, 
writing, person-to-person 
communication (oral, 
simultaneous communication, 
and American Sign Language 
[ASL]), cognition and 
intelligence, speech and 
hearing, and personality. 
Prior to this study, few tests 
existed that could reliably 
assess deaf students' 
capabilities in most of these 
areas. Consequently, this 
initial phase of the e^tudy 
required considerable 
attention. 

For assessing writing ability, 
we adapted procedures from 
the writing assessment section 
of the Educational Testing 
Service's "National Assessment 
of Educational Progress/' New 
procedures were developed for 
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evaluating students' 
videotaped retellings of 
rtories to measure reading 
comprehension among 
students who are fluent 
signers. Language 
proficiencyr interview 
procedures were also 
designed for measuring 
capability in the following 
modes of person-to-persou 
communication: ASL, oral 
communication, and 
simultaneous communication. 

We developed tests for 
assessing deaf adolescents' 
"world knowledge"* rather 
than IQ as a reliable 
indication of general 
intelligence and adapted 
hearing measures for our 
high school aged subjects 
that had been developed for 
college students by 
Gallaudet's Audiology 
Department. 

In Phase Two, we 
administered a 13-hour pilot 
test batteiy to 20 deaf 
teenagers who had been in 
total communication 
programs. Ten of the 
teenagers had deaf parents 
and 10 had hearing parents. 
The subjects were students 
at Gallaudet'8 Model 
Secondary Scxiool for the 
Deaf(MSSD) and at the 
Maiyland School for the 
Deaf. After analyzing results 
of the pilot testing, we 
developed a final, 10-hour 
battery. 

1 Phase Three, we 
administered the newly 
developed or adapted tests to 
65 subjects from each of the 
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two groups of students, 
recniiting subjects from the 
following schools: 

California School for the 

Deaf, Fremont 
California School for the 

Deaf, Riverside 
Illinois School for the Deaf 
Indiana School for the Deaf 
Maiyland School for the Deaf 
Model Secondaiy School for 

the Deaf (at Gallaudet) 
Texas School for the Deaf 

Two subjects were enrolled 
at Gallaudet University. 
During tht ^.esting period 
Gallaudet enrolled 23 deaf 
students under 18 years of 
age who had deaf parents. 
Because the purpose of the 
study waj to analyze a range 
of school achievement and 
not concentrate only on high 
achieving students, 
participation of Gallaudet 
students was kept to a 
minimum. 

We analyzed the results and 
submitted a final report to 
the ftinding agenqr, the 
National Institute of 
Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke. 

Because of the great 
differences in the background 
characteristics of the 
subjects in the two groups in 
t^rms of socio-economic 
status, ethnicity, and other 
variables, we analyzed the 
data fVom the two groups 
separately. The patterns of 
the results, concerning 
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factors predictive of reading 
and writing skills, proved to 
be quite complex but similar 
for each group. The principle 
investigator, Donald F. 
Moores, will devote a portion 
of 1989 to writing in greater 
detail about the apparent 
significance of these patterns. 

Our prdiminaiy results 
indicate that among deaf 
adolescents with deaf parents 
tests of hearing, speech 
production, andperson-to* 
person communication through 
oral, English-based signing, or 
ASL modes were not highly 
correlated with reading and 
writbig abilities. The highest 
correlations were with verbal 
subtests of the WAIS 
(Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale) and two testa of 
English grammar, suggesting 
that English grammar and 
English language skills are of 
primaiy importance to reading 
and writing among deaf 
adolescents with deaf parents. 
We obtained similar results for 
deaf adolescents wit h hearing 
parents, although our analyses 
accounted for different 
percentages of the variances 
for reading and writing than 
were found for the deaf 
adolescents with deaf parents. 

Over the next year, factors 
predicting achievement with 
each group will be Airther 
hivestigated, with particular 
attention to the apparent lack 
of prediction provided by 
measures of hearing or of 
English-based signing, ASL, or 
oral fluenQr« 
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Preparations for Conducting 
a Program of Literacy Research 



GRllnyestigatan: 
Leonard P. Kelly 
Karen Saulnier 
Linda Stamper 
Maureen Hartmon 

Project Duration: 
Dec, 1987 to present 

Xhis yeart we developed both 
a poliq/ statement for guiding 
a long-range program of 
research intended to 
contribute to deaf people^s 
literaqr and the computerized 
technology required for 
conducthig the research. The 
program's most basic premise 
is that readers and Moiters 
normally process multiple 
sources of information as th^ 
read or write, a theoiy that 
has huge implications for 
research intended to serve 
deaf people. Readers and 
writers synthesize textual 
features, commonly called 
••constraints," into either a 
meaning constructed and 
stored in memoiy while 
reading or the production of a 
specifi: word, phrase, or 
sentence when writing. Our 
comprehension of a text 
depends on a composite of our 
familiarity with such textual 
features as the topic, the 
author's choice of words and 
sfyle, even our knowledge of 
English spelling conventions. 
When writing, we must satisfy 
constraints like grammar, 
organization, completeness, 
and the characteristics of our 
audience. There are times 
when superior processing of 
one constraint can partly 
compensate for the deficient 
processing of others. 
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During reading and writing, 
the separate sources of 
information are processed in 
-working meraoiy,- that 
limited«^pacity region of the 
mind that briefly holds such 
information as telephone 
numbers we are about to dial. 
Effective reading and writing 
thus require processing of 
textual constraints that is 
reasonably swift as well as 
accurate. Considering the 
reading and writing problems 
of many deaf people, we may 
conclude that many of these 
individuals either have 
inadequate knowledge of 
certain textual constraints or 
are unable to apply their 
knowledge with sufficient 
automaticity. However, the 
superior literacy skills of some 
donf people suggest that they 
are processing selected 
constraints with exceptional 
effectiveness. 

The preceding view of reading 
and writing processes guides 
the present program of 
research in several ways: it 
urges measurement of literaqr 
processes as well as literacy 
outcomes; it calls for research 
designs and analyses that 
isolate the effects of 
individual textual constraints; 
it has tho potential to 
stimulate an exhaustive array 
of important research 
questions; and it unifies the 
study of reading and writing. 

We anticipate that at least a 
portion of the research 
program will consist of a 
series of controlled 
experiments durii^g which 
subjects will cither read a 
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text, compose it, or respond 
to questions about a text. 

Consistent with the tactics 
used in studies of hearing 
subjects, text processing will 
be computerized. In a 
reading application, subjcxrts 
will present specially 
designed texts to themselves 
in specified increments as 
the computer documents how 
long each segment is kept in 
view. In certain experi- 
ments, we will time and 
record subjects' responses to 
intermittent questions that 
appear. In an analogous 
writing experiment, the 
computer will record text as 
it is composed, and it will 
document the lapse of time 
Detween each k^rstroke. 

If we control the 
experimental conditions 
properly, we should be able 
to combine pause times or 
viewing times with subject 
responses in order to infer 
the mental processes that 
generated the overt behavior. 
Moreover, by recording "on 
line" behavior in experiments 
such as these, we should be 
able to measure the 
knowledge of textual 
constraints accessible to 
working memoiy under 
normal reading and writing 
conditions. 

One planned project will 
identify specific competencies 
that contribute significantly 
to exceptionally skillfid 
reading and writing by a 
certain minority of deaf 
people. In this project, we 
will record reading and 
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writing processing behaviow 
in a series of controlled 
experiments with specially 
chosen deaf subjects. Using 
these data, we will draw 
contrasts between the 
literacy processes of average 
deaf readers and writers and 
the processes of superior 
deaf readers and writers. 
Such contrasts should reveal 
which processes make 
important contributions to 
exceptional performance. 
These may include application 
of superior worid knowledge, 
knowledge of word meanings, 
or metacognitive strategies. 
Identification of important 
sub-processes will make it 
more feasible for us to 
devise ways of helping that 
vast migority of prelingually 
deaf people who have 
difficulty reading and writing 
English. 



Application of a Process-Oriented Writing Program 
for Hearing Impaired Children in Public Schools 
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This is a two-and-one-half- 
year, quasi-experimental study 
of the implementation of a 
process-oriented writing 
program in ten public school 
districts around the United 
States. 

Overall, 325 students are 
involved in the program. 
Each year of the project 
begins with a training period 
for teachers^ followed by an 
observation phase to ensure 
that the training has been 
effective and a data-collection 
phase to assess short-term 
effects of the intervention. 
At the end of the second year 
we will conduct an assessment 
of the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Teacher training was 
conducted in October 1987 at 
three two-day workshops at 
Gallaudet and in three 
one-day refVesher meetings 
held during on-site visits 
with groups of previously 
trained teachers. Much of the 
training in the first year 
consisted of orienting teachers 
to a view of writing as a 
process rather than merely a 
product. We urged the 
teachers to stimulate students' 
written production by adopting 
a non-judgmental approach to 
journal entries. 

Dialogue journals shared 
weekly between hearing 
impaired and hearing partners 
were staited during the 
second half of this year. This 
"dual diiciy" system encourages 
verbal production^ ofTers a 
standard English language 
model for the hearing impaired 



student, and begins to 
encourage a sense of 
audience in the young 
hearing impaired writer. We 
collected data to help 
interpret the process involved 
in the selection of 
participating students and to 



''Much of our 
training in the first 
year consisted of 
orienting teachers to 
a view of writing as 
a process rather 
than merely a 
product 



provide teachers with 
(^formation useful for 
motivating their students to 
write to each other. At the 
end of the first year, we 
administered a small Likert- 
scaled questionnaire to the 
students to measture their 
attitudes toward the dual 
diary writing process. 

Using a discourse analysis 
approach, we are presently 
coding the dual diaries, by 
"t-units" for the identity of 
the writer, the sequence of 
the entry, the topic of the 
entty, and the maintenance 
of the topic across entries. 
Additional coding will help us 
determine changes in the 
grammatical complexity of 
the entries. Language 
changes do appear to take 
place in the writing of the 



hearing impaired students, 
but these have not yet been 
systematically investigated 

It appears that several types 
of relationships develop 
between the hearing and the 
hearing impaired student 
writers. We hope that 
analysis of certain aspects of 
the coding aystem described 
above will help us understand 
more about these relation- 
ships. An initial perusal of 
the diaries suggests that the 
most common type of result- 
ing relationship is the 
development of a new friend- 
ship between the students 
that may culminate either in 
group social events or 
individual contact between 
the writers. 

As a result of suggestions 
made by the teachers during 
follow-up workshops, we are 
developing procedures that 
will help other teachers 
implement a dual-diary 
program. Some important 
parameters appear to be the 
presence of about 30 to 60 
hearing impaired students at 
the same site, good fonnal 
and informal relations with 
the regular class teachers, 
and physical proximity 
between the rooms where the 
diaty writing occurs. The 
"language gap" between the 
hearing and hearing impaired 
students appears to be 
handled in various ways. In 
some settings, it has not 
been at all noted; in others, 
the teachers have encourages 
students to take a '^conversa- 
tional** approach to resolving 
misun derstandings. 
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To monitor the implementation 
of the curriculunif we asked 
teachers to complete daily 
logs of their lessons, using a 
quarter of the class period as 
a sampling unit We also 
asked the teachers to code 
various types of writing 
activities during the lesson. 
The purpose of this data 
collection was to provide 
measures of the relative 
amonnt of instructional time 
devoted to writing instruction. 

Using a demographic 
questionnaire and an 
attitude-toward-teaching- 
composition survey, we 
collected background data on 
the teachers. So far, only a 
fewpreliminaiy descriptive 
statistics gathered by these 
instruments have been 
computed. We obtained 
background information on the 
students through the release 
of GRI Annual Survey 
information flrom the Center 
for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies and the 
most current SAT-HI scores 
for each of the students. 



During the fall of 1987 we 
collected baseline writing 
samples. The samples were 
responses to age-appropriate 

''The 'language gap' 
between the hearing 
and hearing 
impaired students 
appears to be 
handled in various 
ways. 



stimuli developed by the 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. A 
descriptive essay, a persuasive 
essay, and a business letter 
were collected from each 
student involved in the study. 
To date, we have scored the 
descriptive essays, using a 
modified NAEP scoring system. 
(In the modified system, the 
conventional four-point NAEP 
scale is expanded into a 



six-point scale hy the 
inclusion of extra steps at 
the bottom of the scale. 
This produces a roughly 
normal distribution of paper 
scores as opposed to the 
NAEP four-point scale which 
skews the papers at the 
lower end.) 

Each of the participating 
teachers was asked to submit 
an exemplary lesson idea that 
presented one of the steps in 
teaching vrriting as a process. 
We have collected these 
ideas, are editing them, aud 
will publhh them this coming 
year through Gallaudet's 
Pre-CoUege Programs' 
Outreach unit. 
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Xhe purpose of the '^National 
Research to Development 
Network** is to generate new 
knowledge about public school 
programs, to obtain relevant 
data about a large sample of 
programs over a relatively 
long period of time, and to 
provide direct services to 
thet ^ programs in the form of 
educational innovations. 

The process of developing 
educational innovations 
centers around regular and 
systematic contact with key 
personnel fVom the 
participating school programs. 
In our research-to* 
development model, these 
school personnel defme and 
prioritize their needs, the 
university research team 
develops possible solutions, 
then both groups work 
together to determine the 
feasibility of the proposed 
project. The school districts 
often support pilot work 
related to the proposed 
project while the university 



research team seeks external 
Amding to support 
implementation and evaluation 
on a national level. 

One already-implemented 
result of the research-to- 
development process is the 
**Process-Oriented Writing 
Program,** described elsewhere 
in this report. Several other 
projects, concerning such 
topics as the social 
integration and the career 
aspirations of hearing 
impaired students, are now in 
the development phase. 

A key feature of the process 
is the annual meeting of the 
administrators of the 
participating programs. Th^* 
purposes of this meeting are 
to give the university 
research team the 
opportunity to report on 
what has been accomplished 
during the previous year, to 
allow school personnel to 
discuss immediate concerns or 
problems they want f\iture 



research to address, to 
permit school personnel to 
critique the previous year's 
activities, to provide 
feedback about present 
activities, and to allow both 
groups to negotiate the 
logistics of Aiture work* 
Topics for future research 
discussed at the meeting 
included the social and 
emotional adjustment of 
mainstreamed hearing 
impaired students and the 
postsecondaiy aspirations of 
hearing impaired students in 
public schools. 

One of the suggestions that 
came out of this year's 
meeting was that more 
information concerning the 
program be disseminated to 
involved parents and 
teachers. Consequently, 
software has been obtained 
to support the **desktop 
publishing^ of a regular 
newsletter to parents and 
teachers. 
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The purpose of this 
longitudinal study, now 
entering its third year^ is to 
develop an overview of the 
typical experiences of hearing 
impaired students as they 
progress through public higli 
schools. We are tracking the 
high school experiences of 
three age groups (cohorts) of 
students fVom 16 different 
public school programs around 
the United States and Canada. 

Currently, there are 335 
students participating in the 
study; of these, 176 entered 
the study as freshmen thh 
yean Meadow-Kendall 
Social-Emotional Ai^jtistmcnt 
Inventories, writing samples, 
enrollment hi»tovif2s, and 
forms for permission to 
paj(1;lcipate were used to 
gar.her information about these 
niuth-gradors for our 

All partidjpating students 
completed "AC0P13" 
questionnaires this year and 
theii ref.ponses have been 
(;ntered for data sinalysis. 
The ACOPE questionnaire is 
designed to measure 
adolescents' ability to cope 
with ncfw siy.uations. We used 
it, in part, to test our 
hypothesis that the hearing 
impaired students most likely 
to succeed in public school 
prograirm would be those who 
are highly skilled in d^^aling 
with challenging situations. 
A questionnaire called 
"FACES," design Dd to g^nther 
information about the 
students* relationships with 
their families, wrs sevit to the 
students^ parents this year. 
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along with a questionnaire 
developed by CSEHD 
investigators to assess the 
families' si>ciG-economic 
status, communication 
practices, and expectations 
for the hearing impaired 
students. To date, 56% of 
the parents hnve returned 
the questionnaires and the 
data are now being analyzed. 



We annually collect course 
reports on each student. 
These reports include a list 
of the classes the student 
took, the type of placement 
situation the student was in, 
and the grades the student 
received. As most of our 
efforts so far have been 
directed toward the 
identification of the subjects 
and the collection of raw 
datat actual data analysis will 
begin this fall. 




We wondered what hearing impaired students typically 
experience as they progress through public high school. 
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Dissemination of a Model to Create Least 
Restrictive Environments for Deaf Students 



1)11 



GRIInvestiffttoa: 
Donald RMoores 
Brian Cemey 
Milo Garcia 
Catherine Sweet 

CottdbonOing Faculty/Staff: 
Lynne Blennerhassett, 

Dept. of Psychology 
Angela O'Donnell, 

Dept. of Educational 

Foundations and 

Research 

Extramural Funding: 
National Institutes of Health 
National Institute of 
Disability and Rehabili- 
tation Research 
$491055 

Proiect Duration: 
Oct., 1987 to Sept, 1990 

In this project, we are 
attempting to promote the 
realization of Public Law 94- 
142'8 concept of "^leaat 
restrictive environment*" as 
applied to deaf students. Our 
approach consists of ioui* 
interrelated activities: 

1. IdentiQr exemplaiy 
components of various existing 
educational programs, noting 
especially such factors as 
placement procedures, parental 
involvement^ and the learning 
''climate'' created by schools 
end teachers, as well as the 
^(cademic achievements, levels 
of social involvementi and 
posUecondary experiences of 
the hearing impaired students. 

2. Develop strategies and 
guidelines for replication of 
8uccessf\il program 
compcnents. 
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3. Conduct a validation study 
in three states while providing 
technical assistance for the 
replication of the succe88f\il 
procedures and assisting in 
the development of a network 
of cooperative programs. 

4. Disseminate the final 
guidelines and networking 
strategies on a national basis. 

These activities are being 
conducted on a nationwide 
basis in two 18-month phases. 
During the first phase, we are 
gathering and analyzing a 
large body of data related to 
program effectiveness. A 
complete range of types of 
programs are participating, so 
we are looking for successful 
aspects of residential as well 
as of public school programs. 
Because previous experience 
has shown us that a program 
that is exemplaty in one 



component may not be 
exemplaiy to others, the goal 
during this phase is not so 
much to identify 
commendable programi) as 
commendable components of 
programs. 

We initially established a 
target of 25 participating 
programs, but have already 
obtained cooperation fVom a 
total of 34: 8 residential, 2 
separate day schools, and 24 
local public school programs. 
These programs represent 
every geographic area of the 
United States, which we have 
divided into the following 
regions: Northeast, Southeast, 
Midwest, Southwest, and 
West. 

The enrollment of hearing 
impaired students in the 
residential schools ranges 
fVom 104 to 465, with a mean 



enrollment of 257. The local 
and county school programs 
represent a much wider range 
of enrollments of hearing 
impaired students: from 16 to 
341. Nine of these have 
fewer than 35, eight have 
fVom 35 to 100, and seven 
have 142 or more. 

We anticipate that our data 
collection from the schools 
will be completed by October, 
1988. After succe8sf\d 
program components are 
identified^ a set of guidelines 
will be developed for state- 
wide implementations. Pilot 
implementations in three 
states, evaluations of these 
trial efforts, and the 
formulation of final 
recommendations for 
dissemination of the model 
will constitute the second 
phase of the study. 




We are looking for aspects of school programs that leasi restrictive environments'' for 
hearing impaired students should include. 
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Under the auspices of the 
International Research 
Exchange of Scholars^ the 
United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
established in 1987 the basis 
for joint scholarly relations in 
education. Seven areas for 
possible collaboration were 
identifledi one of which was 
research on the education of 
exceptional chUdren. 

In each of the seven areas^ 
three American and three 
Soviet scholars were selected 
to participate on exchange 



teams. The procedures call 
for each Soviet team to visit 
the U.S. to receive an 
overview and intensive 
orientation to research in its 
particular area. Each 
American team then does the 
same in the Soviet Union. 
Following the flrst round of 
exchanges, possible f\iture 
collaborative research efforts 
and long-term exchanges of 
researchers wUl be discussed. 

In the area of special needs, 
Donald Moores was selected 
to represent research on 



education of the deaf in the 
United States. Gallagher, 
Snell, and Moores organized 
orientation sessions at the 
UniversiQr of North Carolina, 
the University of Virginia, 
and Gallaudet University for 
the three Soviet delegates in 
January, 1988^ The American 
delegation is scheduled to 
visit the Moscow Institute of 
Defectology in September, 
1988. Following that visit, 
possible Hcrendas for fliture 
collaboration will be 
discussed 




Soviet educators from the Institute of Defectology visited Gallaudet on January 28, 1988. In 
Gallaudet's Electronic Network for Interaction (ENFI) laboratory are (left to right) ENFI Co- 
Director Joy Peyton, Interpreter Erika Desbonnet, Scientific Secretary of Research Dr. 
Yevgenia Martinovskaya, a KDES student, American delegation leader James Gallagher, and 
Acting Institute Director Dr. Vladimir Lubovsky. 
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Established in 1985, the 
Technology Assessment 
Program (TAP) has as its 
broad purpose to produce 
information for use by 
mdustiy, government, and 
consumers in the area of 
technology and hearing loss. 
The ultimate goal of these 
studies is to improve the 
availability of appropriate 
technology for hearing 
impaired people. 

In the two years since the 
program began, it has been 
engaged in several projects 
toward that end. In 1986 it 
co-sponsored, with the 
Anncnberg School of 
Communication, Washington 
Program^ a public policy forum 
on marketplace problems 
associated with communication 
technology for disabled 
persons. The papers 
commissioned for that forum 
and published in 1987 provide 
analyses of various 
government responses lo this 
problem, as well as present 
business and consumer 
concerns. 

More recently, the TAP*s 
researchers have been engaged 
in two opinion studies of 
disabled persons. The first, 
an exploratory study of 
disabled consumers* opinions 
regarding telecommunications 
Issues, was part of a much 
larger Joint 

Telecommunications Research 
Project sponsored by AT&T 
and two m«\jor consumer 
associations, the American 




Judith E. Harkins 



Association of Retired 

Persons and the Consumer consumers, tc 

Federation of America. The and economic 

second, part of a needs attempts to ii 

assessment on sensory transfer of in: 

devices, involved consultation among those 

with hearing impaired purpose of im 

consumers through the use of availability of 

focus-groups. devices that r 

substitute ser 

The latter opinion study was 

part of a two-year research The program' 

and demonstration project on have also beei 

the process of technology several inforti 

transfer, and what the of products ai 

potential responses from the under considc 

funding agency, the National businesses. C 

Institute on Disability and staff is workii 

Rehabilitation Research, CompuServe i 

might be. The project persons* uses 

involves extensive and possible t 

consultation with businesses, that might be 

especially for 
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In this four-part research and 
demonstration project we are 
focusing on a speciflc subset 
of sensoiy devices for hearing 
impaired people-those that 
use senses other than hearing. 
Currently available devices in 
this categoiy include TDDs, 
closed caption decoders, and 
flashing or vibrating systems 
for alerting people to sound. 
The scope of the project 
includes a variety of personal- 
use devices but excludes 
instructional and therapeutic 
applications of technology. 
The main purposes of the 
project are (1) to examine 
consumer, business, and 
technical arenas and (2) to 
make recommendations on 
ways the government can 
improve research and 
development efforts in the 
area of sensoty devices. 

This past year we completed a 
needs assessment on sensoiy 
devices, the first subtask of 
the prqjcct, and developed and 
published a rep oil of the 
consumer-opinion section of 
the needs assessment study, as 
well as an updated annotated 
bibliography related to the 
issues. 

Under the second subtask, we 
examined the status of certain 
promising technologies by 
commissioning technology 
assessment reports from 
scientiste^ on both technical 
obstacles and trends in the 
business sectors that would 
affect the development of new 
technologies. These reports 
have been completed and arc 
in the process of being 



reviewed by consumers and 
technical advisors. 

The third part of the project 
Involved examining public and 
private sources of fmancing 
the development of sensoiy 
devices other than aids to 
hearing. During this year 
economists at Rutgers 
University, who are 
collaborating with us on this 
phase of the prqject, 
continued their survey of 
private sources of f\inding 
and began work on a paper 
synthesizing information on 
fmancing issues in technology 
for disabled people. This 
segment of the project will 
be completed later in 198d. 

In the fourth subtask, we 
explored business concerns 
and investigated the 
feasibility of influencing 
manufacturers of general 
market products to modify 
those products to make them 
accessible to deaf and hard 
of hearing people. Last year 
we completed 15 interviews 
with leaders in businesses 
that manufacture and market 
devices for deaf and severely 
hard of hearing people. We 
also began a demonstration 
efTort aimed at describing 
the process of working with 
manufacturers of products for 
a general market. The 
problem selected for 
attention in this 
demonstration efTort was one 
frequently described by 
hearing impaired people in 
the needs assessment phase 
of the projcct-the inability 
to detect the approach of a 
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speeding emergency vehicle. 
We selected this problem 
because it is one common to 
hearing impaired and hearing 
people alike, because of the 
insular sound environment 
created in modem 
automobiles with air 
conditioning and radios. The 
problem was also one that 
has not been addressed in 
other research projects, and 
one for which there is no 
product currently on the 
market that effectively 
addresses the need. 

During this past year, our 
investigators met with a 
group of emergency services 
personnel and^ with the 
assistance of an emergency- 
communications consultant, 
developed a detailed problem 
statement outlining common 
issues in emergency vehicle 
detection. We shared this 
information with the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and several 
NASA scientists and 
engineers at both Langley 
Space Flight Center and 
Marshall Space Flight Center 
have agreed to collaborate on 
technical development aimed 
at two separate approaches 
to the problem* This 
collaboration was made 
possible with the help of 
NASA's Center for 
Technology Utilization, based 
at the Research Triangle 
Institute in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 



Toward a Videophone for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing People-May 26-27, 1988 



GRI Investigator: 
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Extramural Funding 
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During the needs assessment 
phase of our project, 
Technology for Sensory 
Devices for deaf ar everely 
hard of hearing people** (see 
page 52), we identified 
videophone technology as a 
subject of interest to both 
deaf and hard of hearing 
consumers. Responding to 
this mteresti we sponsored a 
two-day symposium at 
Gallaudet in May, 1988, on the 
development of a videophone 
for deaf and hard of hearing 
people. By holding the 
symposium, we hoped to direct 
attention to this area of 
research, to encourage 
collaboration and information- 
sharing among scientists who 
have studied the issue, and to 
develop educated deaf 
leadership on the technical 
and business issues 
surrounding the development 
of videophone technology* 



Images such as that shown at 
right, created by a 
computerized, edge-detecting 
device called "Telesign** 
(developed by Dr. Morton 
Nadler of VPI), may eventually 
allow siffiers to visually 
communicate over regular 
telephone lines. 



In theoiy, videophones would 
transmit moving images over 
telephone lines, thus allowing 
telephone iisers to see their 
conversational partners. The 
central barrier to widespread 
videophone use is the large 
bandwidth required for 
transmission of moving 
pictures, in contrast to the 
narrow bandwidth 
characteristic of the 
telephone network. The 
bandwidth is the range 
between the lowest and 
highest frequencies that the 
cable can carty with clarity. 
Telephones can use a 
bandwidth between 300*3,000 
hertz ((ycles per second), 
while television requires a 
bandwidth between 0- 
6,000,000 hertz. The 
bandwidth requirements for 
moving pictures can be 
reduced by slowing the rate 
at which the Images are sent, 



but this produces choppy, 
flickering images unsuitable 
for receptive signing or 
speechreading. 

Overcoming this bandwidth 
variation has, up to now, 
been a costly process, with 
unsatisfactoiy resiUts. Early 
market tests of a videophone 
by AT&T (the Ticturephone") 
faUedi partly because 
residential rnd business 
consumers were unwilling to 
pcQT the high costs of such a 
system. Although scientists 
expect the data-transmission 
capacity of telephone 
transmission to be greatly 
enhanced by ISDN (Integrated 
Services Digital Network), 
which can use either the 
existing telephone network 
cable or the new fiber optic 
cable, it is unknown whether 
ISDN will be available to 
residential customers at the 
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low cost telephone subscribers 
now pay for local service. 

The first day of the 
symposium gave scientists 
fVom a variety of 
organizations the opportunity 
to discuss with their 
colleagues some of these 
technical issues, such as 
methods of data compression 
and image processing and the 
current problems with the 
intelligibility of signed images. 
On the second day 
approximately 60 people fVom 
Gallaudet and the Washington, 
D.C. area attended 
presentations on the 
applications of the vidfiophone 



system, a review of the 
technical iiisuos involved in its 
development and use, the 
f\tture of the tdephone 
network, and fliture directions 
for videophone development. 

Participants in the first day's 
scientific symposium were: 
Don Pearson of the University 
of Essex, England, George 
Sperling of New York 
University, Vivian Tarterr of 
Rutgers University, Morton 
Nadler of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Richard A. Fo olds of 
the DuPont Institute in 
Wilmington, Delaware, Hariy 
Levitt and Jayrashree Torasker 
of the Graduate School, City 



University of New York and 
Rehabilitation Engineering 
Center on Hearing 
Technology, JanJngvar 
Lindstrom of the Institute 
for the Handicapped, Sweden, 
Richard Johnson of the 
National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research, Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
of Telecommunications for 
the Deaf, Inc^ and H. 
Timothy Bunnell, Judith 
Harkins, Carl. J. Jensema, 
and James Woodward of the 
GRI. Randi Friedman of Bell 
Atlantic also participated in 
the second day's activities 
and spoke on the f\iture of 
the telephone network. 



Technical development has 
reached a point where field 
trials of a videophone system 
in England may be feasible 
within the next year. In 
Scandinavia and Western 
Europo, the implementation 
of ISDN appears to be more 
imminent than in the United 
States, and we expect field 
trials to occur there within 
the next five years. In the 
United States, however, there 
is no current research being 
conducted in this area of 
technology for deaf and hard 
of hearing people. 
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During the 1987-88 academic 
year, considerable TAP staff 
time was devoted to 
preparations for a four-day 
conference on technology and 
communication access for deaf 
and hard of hearhig people. 
We will host the conference 
at Oallaudet in September, 
1988. The conference is being 
presented as part of the 
TAP'S ongoing research and 
demonstration project, 
Technology for sensoiy 
devices for deaf and severely 



hard of hearing people"* (see 
page 52). 

Conference participants will 
present che state-of-the-art 
in message relay service, 
real-time captioning, and 
automatic speech recognition. 
In addition to lectures and 
panel discussions, the 
conference will also provide 
opportunities for 
demonstration of current and 
f\iture methods of converting 
speech into text. 



The 150 to 200 people 
expected to attend the 
conference represent 
consumer groups, telephone 
companies, captioning 
companies, businesses in the 
voice industry, regulatory 
agencies, legislatures, and 
professionals interested in 
communication access for 
deaf and hard of hearing 
people. 
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In Pebiniary, 1988, the 
Technology Assessment 
Program began a collaborative 
project with the Itehabilitation 
Engineering CJenter on 
Disability and RehabUitation 
to explore the subject of 
alerting devices for hearing 
impaired people. Durbgthis 
five-year project, we will 
develop user specifications for 
the technical development of 
alerting devices, conduct 
experiments and evaluations of 
these devices at various stages 
in their development, and 
serve as a liaison between 
businesses and consumers 
concerned with signalling 
^sterns. 

We have two main goals for 
the first year of the project. 
The first of these is a 
descriptive study of 
cotumercially available devices 
for alerting deaf and hard of 
hearing people to certain 
signals in the environment, 
such as doorbells, telephones, 
and a!arm docks. We will 
also conduct a survey of other 
products on the market not 
specifically designed as 
alerting devices but possibly 
applicable to this need. 

As part of the descriptive 
study, we are examining 
currently marketed technology, 
cataloging information on ihe 
devices available, and 
collecting a sampling of 
devices for examination and 
experimentation. We began 
work on this phase of the 
project in M17, 1988, and 
presented an overview of 
signalling devices currently on 
the market to a consumer 
group at the SHHH meeting in 
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Rochester, New York, in 
June, 19S8. We expect this 
phase of the study to be 
completed by the end of this 
calendar' year. 

The seoind goal of the 
project will be to develop a 
state-of-the-art report on 
sensory devices that 
specifically use the senses of 
vision and touch. We will 
begin this part of the project 
during academic year 1988-89. 



An Informal Investigation into tlie Lse of 
CompuServe by Deaf People 



GRI Investigator 
CarlJ.Jensema 

External QMaborator 

George Menot 
CompuServe, Inc. 
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luly, 1987toFeb., 1988 



One of tht? purposes of the 
Ti>chnologjr Assessment 
Program is to evaluate the 
appUcability of existing 
technology to the needs and 
interests of deaf and hard of 
hearing people. In one such 
study, we were asked by 
CompuServe, a computerized 
information and communication 
service, to conduct an 
informal investigation into 
deaf people*0 use and opinions 
of CompuServe as a 
communication tool. 

To connect to CompuServe, 
the subscriber needs a 
telephone, a computer or 
terminal, and a modem to link 
the two. CompuServe donated 
connect time for a six-month 
period and loaned us several 
computer terminals and 
modems. 

Eight college-educated deaf 
peopk, ranging in age fronx 
the early 30's to late 60*s, 
participated in the 
investigation. All participants 
were severely or profoundly 
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hea ing impaired, with four 
born deaf, two deafened in 
childhood, and two deafened 
af) adults. Three were 
computer professionals, three 
held other professional jobs, 
and two were retired. Five of 
the participants had home 
computers and four of these 
already had a modem. We 
provided terminals and modems 
to those who did not have 
their own equipment 

The participants in the six- 
month trial received no 
special training in the use of 
CompuServe, relying solely on 
written materials from the 
company and the on-screen 
help menus of the service. 
Not all of CompuServe's 
features were available to the 
participants, however; users 
could not send or receive 
electronic mail, for example, 
nor receive CompuServe's 
monthly magazine. Other 
features of CompuServe, 
including access to 
information on such topics as 
education, travel, theAP 
news, updates on news from 
USA Today and other 
publications, NOAA weather 
reports, electronic shopping, 
fmancial news, and health 
features were available for our 
study. 

After they had used 
CompuServe for two months, 
we met with the eight 
participants for a two-hour 
focus group discussion of their 
experiences with the service. 
Their usage of CompuServe 
was varied. One person 
connected to the service 
almost daily, for example, 
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while another did not even 
read the literature provided. 
In general, those participants 
in the study who were 
computer hobbyists enjoyed 
their connect time and used 
the service frrjquently, while 
those who were less familiar 
with computers or who xised 
them only in their work 
connected less fVequently. 
Four paiticipants indicated 
that they would continue to 
tise the service even if 
charged the normal connect 
rateS) which range in price 
fr-im $12*$15 per hour during 



daytime hours and $6*$12 per 
hour in the evening. 

We found no discemable 
"deaf' or "hearing impaired" 
patterns of usage that 
distinguished these 
participants from the general 
profile of CompuServe users. 
Without the opportunity to 
use the electronic mail 
featme, however, we feel 
that our exploration of all 
potential communication uses 
of the technology was 
limited. 
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Researchers in the Center for 
Auditory and Speech Sciences 
(CASS), perform experiments 
with the goal of improving the 
perception of speech by deaf 
and hearing impaired people, 
either by auditoiy, visual, or 
tactile means. Through their 
auditory experiments, they 
attempt to discover and define 
the exact types of distortions 
imposed by hearing impairment 
on the perceptions of specific 
speech sounds. New programs 
of research underway in CASS 
include studies to develop 
tactile devices to aid 
lip reading and investigations 
of temporal deficits in hearing 
among the elderly. 

Recent work at CASS has used 
natural speech altered by 
computer to test the abilities 
of both hearing impaired 
listeners and listeners with 
normal hearing to discriminate 
among particular speech 
"cues." Results show that 
hearing impaired subjects are 
somewhat less able than 
subjects with normal hearing 
to profit from the built-in 
redundancy of speech cues. 
Also, individuals with similar 
audiograms appear to vary a 
great deal in their ability to 
comprehend speech. 




By examining precisely what 
individual hearing impaired 
listeners miss when they are 
unable to distinguish among 
different speech sounds, the 
researchers hope to find 
ways to program hearing aids 
to accomplish something more 
than the simple increase in 
volume offered by most 
currently available aids. 
They hope their research will 
lead to the development of 
hearing aids able to supply 
more exact auditory 
information an individual 
listener needs to improve his 
or her speech perception. 
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In this 24th year of an 
ongoing project that began 
under the direction of James 
M. Pickett (now retired) in 
1964, we concentrated on 
studying the ability of hearing 
impaired listeners to use 
essential acoustic information 
(or cues) to identify 
consonants embedded between 
vowels (that is, "intervocalic" 
consonants). We determined 
the listeners' use of the 
consonant cues by examining 
their performance identifying 
syllables with all acoustic cues 
present in contrast to their 
performance identifying 
syllables in which the cues 
have been systematically 
degraded. We tested the 
intervocalic consonants for 
identification both (a) in the 
sentences in which they were 
spoken, and (b) as vowel- 
consonant*vowel syllables 
extracted from the sentences. 

Our first task was to prepare 
the necessaiy stimuli. The 
consonants P, T, K, F, S, B, 
D, G, V, Z, TH (as in "the"), 
ard"th" (as in "think") each 
served as the target conF-onant 
(C) in the sentence "There's a 
du(C) other than that." We 
recorded numerous repetitions 
of the sentence by a male 
talker for each of the target 
consonants. From this 
recorded pool, we selected as 
the test stimuli six different 
sentences for each consonant, 
basing our selection on 
various acoustic characteristics 
of the recorded sentences. 

During fall 1987 we focused 
on studies of listeners' ability 
to use the cues for 



intervocalic consonants that 
are not voiced. Twenty-two 
hearing impaired college 
students and six college 
students with normal hearing 
served as listeners. Their 
identification was tested for 
each of/P, T,K,F, S, (th)/ 
in the intervocalic stimuli 
and also in syllables in which 
the consonants were spoken 
before or after a brief pause 
midwHy in sentences. (The 
pre-and post-pausal context 
yielded stimuli more similar 
to those used in clinical 
audiometry and in much of 



speech science.) The 
response set for the 
identification tests displayed 
the six target consonants 
from which the listener 
selected the consonant heard 
for each stimulus presented. 
In one of the test conditions 
of consonant identification 
with cue-degraded stimuli, 
the segments representing 
the consonant sounds, per se, 
were deleted. 

In the intervocalic context, 
consonant perception by the 
group of hearing impaired 




Janet Droge observes the effects of speech modification on a 
hearing impaired listener at the GRl's Center for Auditory 
and Speech Sciences. 
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listeners was significantly 
better for the consonants 
presented in extracted 
syllables than in ihe complete 
sentence. Contrary to 
previous results for listeners 
with normal hearing, this 
finding suggests that the 
sentential cues did not 
enhance consonant perception 
for the hearing impaired 
listeners. Compared to 
performance for the 
intervocalic consonants in 
extracted syllables or in 
sentences, consonant 
perception was significantly 
more accurate for the 
syllables spoken before or 
after a pause. Performance 
by the listeners with normal 
hearing did not differ among 
the intervocalic, pre-pausal, 
and post-pausal contexts. 
Deletion of the consonant- 
sound segment reduced 



consonant identification to 
chance level performance for 
both the hearing impaired 
listeners and those with 
nomia] hearing. 

During spring 1988 we shifted 
our attention to the effects 
on listeners of cues to 
intervocalic consonants that 
arc voiced. Sixteen hearing 
impaired college students and 
six college students with 
normal hearing participated as 
listeners. They identified /B, 
D, G, V, Z, (TH)/,each 
presented as the target 
consonant in the intervocalic 
contexts, that is, within the 
complete sentence or as 
vowel-consonant-vowel 
syllables extracted from the 
sentences. We prepared nine 
conditions of acoustic-cue 
degraded stimuli to examine 
the relative importance of the 



target consonant segment 
versus the offset and onset 
of the adjacent vowels. (The 
vowel onset/offset segments 
are each about 40 
mJillisecondfl in duration; they 
often contain spectral cues 
important to the 
identification of voiced 
consonants.) In these 
conditions, the consonant- 
sound segments and /cr 
preceding vowel offsets 
and/or following vowel onsets 
WLjre deleted. For example, 
in one condition the deleted 
segments were the offset 
from the vowel preceding the 
consonant, the consonant- 
sound, and the onset from 
the vowel following the 
consonant. 

Data analyses for this 
experiment are currently 
underway. Preliminary 



effects indicate that 
identification of the 
intervocalic voiced 
consonants is prima 'y 
dependent on the presmce of 
the consonant sound In 
comparison, the cues in the 
onset and offset of the 
respective vowels preceding 
and following the target 
consonant were considerably 
less useful for identification 
of the consonant. This 
outcome is in contrast to our 
previous results with 
citation-style consonant- 
vowel-consonant syllables in 
which fairly good consonant 
identification was achieved 
through use of the vowel 
onset or offset in the 
absence of the consonant- 
sound segment. 
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Hearing Impaired Adults and 

Their Use of Acoustic Cues for Speech Perception 
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Donna Edward 

Project Duration: 

Oct, 1986 to Sept., 1987 



Some evidence suggests that 
speech perception deteriorates 
with age, regardless of a 
decline in hearing. We 
wondered whether such 
deterioration might be 
nianifested in listeners' use of 
certain spectral cues for 
consonant perception. In this 
study we examined whether 
age affected the use of 
acoustic cues in the vowel 
onsets and/or noise bursts^ 
for the identification of 
certain consonants in the 
initial position of spoken 
syllables. We compared 
consonant identification 
between younger and older 
adults with normal hearing 
and between two subgroupings 
by age of the older adults. 
We examined speech acoustic- 
cue use by way of consonant 
identification for natural 
versus cue-degraded syllables.^ 

We divided 39 subjects with 
normal hearing and 9 with 
mild hearing losses intc four 
groups: (1) twelve youn^^ 
adults (aged 17 to 30; with 
normal hearing; (2) sixteen 
senior adults (aged 55 to 65) 
with normal hearing; (3) 
eleven seniors (aged 66 to 75) 
with normal hearing; and (4) 
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nine seniors (aged 65 to 70) 
with mild hearing losses. 
Normal hearing was defined as 
less than a 20 decibel (dB) 
mean hearing level for pure 
tones of 500, 1000, and 2000 
hertz (Hz). 

The base set of stimuli were 
five spoken utterances, the 
syllables "BACK," "GACK," 
"DACK, * "WACK," and TACK." 
These composed the natural 
test condition. The bursts 
deleted condition used the 
same syllables except that we 
had removed the consonant 
noise bursts at the onset of 
the test syllables that have 
initial stop consonants, that 
is, BACK, GACK, and DACK 
We presented these two 
stimulus conditions in quiet at 
75 dS oound pressure level 
(SPL), and at 95 dB SPL for 
most of the listeners. In 
addition, for the senior adults, 
we presented the stimuli with 
a white noise masker (15 dB 
S/N) digitally added to the 
waveform signals. We altered 
the syllables by manipulating 
visually-identified sections of 
the speech waveform with a 
computer. 

We randomized the utterances 
of each test condition and 
presented them singly for 
identification by the listeners. 
The listeners' response 
alternatives consisted of the 
five test syllables BACK, 
DACK, GACK, WACK, YACK, 
plus the syllable ACK to be 
sel'jcteo when no initial 
consonant was perceived. 

Wc scored the percentage of 
correctly identified consonants 
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per syllable type for each 
test administration. Mean 
scores among the listener 
groups appear in Table 1. 
Pooling the scores across 
consonants yielded similar 
levels of performance. 

To examine performance 
differences amor ^ener 
groups, syllable conditions, 
and signal intensity levels^ 
we conducted numerous 
analyses of variance. We 
found no observable 
difference in consonant 
identification between the 75 
versus 95 dB SPL signals for 
the natural syllables in quiet. 
However, the addition of the 
masker and/or the deletion 
of stop noise bursts had 
considerably greater impact 
on syllable perception at 95 
than at 75 dB SPL. The 
three groups of listeners with 
normal hearing did not differ 
in their perception of the 
consonants in the natural or 
modified syllables; use of the 
transition and stop burst 
cues was also similar. The 
hearing impaired group, 
however, typically showed 
poorer syllable identification 
scores than those of the 
groups with normal hearing, 
as illustrated in Table 1. 

We generally found greater 
differences between the 
normal-hearing and the 
hearing impaired groups for 
BACK than forGACK/DACK 
orWACK/YACK Overall 
listener groups, the "w" and 
y sounds were generally 
identified more accurately 
than the V Y or V 
sounds. For the natural 



syllables of BACK versus 
GACK/DACK presented in 
quiet, performances were 
rather similar. However, the 
burst deletion had a much 
greater effect on 
GACK/DACK syllables than 
on BACK. ForGACK/DACK, 
perception of the initial 
consonant was reduced to 
near-chance levels when the 
noise bursts of"g" and"d" 
were deleted from the 
syllables, both in quiet and 
in noise. This result shows 
the listeners' heavy reliance 
on the approximately 20 
millisecond consonant noise 
bursts for correct 
identification of 
GACK/DACK 

As the WACK/YACK syllables 
were identical in the natural 
versus the bursts-deleted 
conditions, it was no surprise 
that the obtained mean score 
differed by no more than 3% 
between these two conditions. 
Thus, only the natural 
syllable results appear in 
Table 1. WhUe the 75 dB 
level yielded mean 
WACK/YACK identification 
scores of better than or 
equal to 90% in quiet and in 
noise for each listener group, 
at the higher syllable 
presentation level (95 dB) the 
masking noise reduced scores 
by at least 11% with a 
dramatic 57% drop for the 
hearing impaired group. 

The observed similarity in 
performance patterns for the 
younger versus older normal 
hearing groups indicatef^ that 
advancing age, when isolated 
from decline in hearing 
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thresholds, does not 
necessarily imply poorer 
perception of isolated syllable^ 
as tested in this study. The 
frequent departure of the 
hearing impaired group's 
performance from that of the 
groups with normal hearing 
may be accoimted for by the 
relatively lower sensation 
levels of the syllables received 
by the hearing impaired as 
compared to those heard by 
the normal-hearing subjects. 
Recall that we used the same 
75 and B5 dB intensity levels 
on all subjects. Consequently, 
due to their mild hearing 
losses, the hearing impaired 
group's perceived loudness of 
the test stimuli was not 
actually as great as the 
loudness perceived by the 
groups with normal hearing. 

We have completed the 
experimental work on this 
project. We will be 
presenting a paper on this 
study at the 1988 American 
Speech and Hearing 
Association Annual 
Convention.^ Also, we are 
preparing a manuscript on this 
work for eventual publication. 

^ noise burst: the burst of 
air that follows a complete 
closure of the articulators, as 
in the case of stop consonants 
such as "b" Y and "A" 

2 cue-df^aded syllables: 
syllables that have been 
artificially altered so that 
certain acoustic elements 
present in the natural speech 
are now removed or 
neutralized. 

O 
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Table 1. Listener-group mean % correct identification scores for syllables at 75 and 95 db SPL in 
quiet (Q) and with noise masking (N) for test condition as indicated. 



Listener Group 



NH 17-30 
years 
(n = 12) 



Intensity Level, 
dB SPL 



75 



NH 55^5 
years 
(n=16) 

75 95 



a. BACK 

Natural 

Burst-Deleted 

b. GACK/DACK 

Natural 

Burst-Deleted 



c, WACK/YACK 
Natural 



Q 
N 

Q 
N 

Q 
N 

Q 
N 



Q 
N 



100 



98 



99 



19 



100 
93 

88 
95 

95 
72 

10 
21 



99 
51 

53 
80 

88 
68 

7 

36 



100 



100 99 
99 88 



NH = Normal Hearing 
MHL = Mild Hearing Loss 



NH >65 
years 
(n = ll) 

75 95 



99 100 

90 68 

97 76 

97 86 



96 
79 

18 
31 



91 

66 

13 

35 



100 99 
98 88 



3 Holdcn-Pitt, L., RevoUe, S., 
Edward, D., and Kazan, V. 
Burst/transition cue use by 
young versus old normal- 
hearing adults . Paper to be 
presented at the Annual 
Convention of the American 



Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association, Boston, 
November 1988. 



MHL >65 
years 
(n = 9) 

75 95 



83 
50 

76 
68 

82 
80 

23 
32 



82 
27 

74 
70 

90 
79 

14 

35 



99 97 
90 4C 
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T^his continuing project was 
motivated, in part, by studies 
of what talkers do when asked 
to "speak more dearly." We 
are studying a computer-based 
speech-processing algorithm 
that modifies ordinary or 
conversational speech in a 
way intended to mimic the 
way talkers ac^ust their 
speech to improve its clarity. 
The algorithm works by 
altering only the sound of the 
speech. Our hope is that the 
algorithm could ultimately be 
incorporated into the speech 
processing of digital hearing 
aids. 

The methods we use are 1) to 
record many repititions of a 
small set of nonsense 
utterances from difTcrcnt 
talkers, 2) to determine 
through experiments how 
intelligible each utterance is, 

3) to determine through 
acoustic analyses what makes 
some utterances more 
intelligible than others, and 

4) to try to include these 
differences in our speech 
processing algorithm. 

The recorded speech we are 
examining (or the "speech 
corpus") now includes speech 
by a total of five talkers. 
The basic corpus consists of 
sets of nine selected nonsense 
utterances (or "tokens") of 
each of nine stimulus types 
from each talker. These 
stimuli were chosen so that 
each utterance contains one 
and only one of the 
cons(mants/b,d,g/. In our 
experiment, after hearing an 
utterance, listeners must 
identify which of the three 
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consonants is being 
presented. 

One of the talkers, a 
professional announcer, also 
produced stimulus sets 
including 17 additional 
consonants (/p,t, k, s, z, v, 
f, sh, zh, th, dh, h, ch, m, 
n, w,j/), in clear, 
clear-but-rapid, and 



"Owr hope is that 
the algorithum 
could ultimately be 
incorporated into 
the speech 
processing of digital 
hearing aids. " 

conversational speaking 
styles. When using these 
extended sets in experiments, 
listeners must choose from a 
much larger set of possible 
consonants, This makes the 
listening task much more 
difficult. 

We have conducted a variety 
of acoustic analyses on a 
total of 729 of the speech 
tokens. Some analyses have 
been directed toward 
reducing the amount of 
information needed to 
describe the acoustic 
structure of each utterance. 
Others have been directed 
toward obtaining measures 
that may be predictive of 
utterance intelligibility. We 
are presently using 
parameters obtained from 
these analyses in regression 



and correlational analyses of 
the results of our 
identification studies. These 
analyses should help us to 
understand what makes some 
tokens easier to recognize 
than others. 

The corpus of speech we are 
using is much more variable 
than the carefully produced 
and selected "laboratory 
speech" most oflen used in 
studies of speech perception. 
Perhaps as a result of this 
we are finding reduced 
importance for some often- 
cited concomitants of 
utterance intelligibUity like 
stop consonant burst 
amplitude. 

We are also conducting 
preliminary enhancement 
studies with groups of 36 
speech stimuli at a time. To 
alter the natural speech 
sounds, we have used Linear 
Predictive Coding (LPC) 
analysis and resynthesis 
procedures. We have used 
two versions of LPC 
synthesis: a "pitch-driven" 
synthesizer and a 
"residual-driven" synthesizer. 
The latter produces higher 
quality speech but has proven 
more difilcidt to use. A 
number of preliminary 
experiments helped us 
determine the optimal testing 
procedures and speech 
stimulus preparation 
techniques. 

We have completed or 
initiated a number of 
(experiments to test variations 
in the way exaggerations are 
ap])lied to synthesizer 
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parameters. In particular, we 
have examined the possibility 
of altering some synthesis 
parameters more than others, 
examined effects of applying 
greater or lesser amounts of 
change (called "gain'') to the 
speech, and examined the 
effects of varying another 
algorithm parameter called the 
averaging "window." The 
results, in general, can be 
summarized as follows: 



• Altering some parameters 
more than others generally 
does not produce a signiflcant 
improvement in the algorithm. 

• Effects of the algorithm on 
speech intelligibility are a "U- 
shaped" flinction of the 
amount oi change we 
introduce into the speech* 
Intermediate amounts of 
change produce the greatest 
improvement in intelligibility. 



• Variations in the length 
of the averaging window 
appear to interact with 
speaking rate and are the 
subject of farther study. 

As noted above, we have 
used both pitch-drivf i and 
residual-driven syntheses in 
these experiments. Earlier 
residual-driven experiments 
yielded generally negative 
gain effects for all target 



classes, but recent 
modifications in our 
residual-driven syntheses 
appear to yield results more 
like those for pitch-driven 
encoding. This outcome 
could be important, not only 
because residual synthesis is 
of higher quality, but also 
because it shows that 
enhancement can improve the 
intelligibility of both poor 
quality LPC synthesis and the 
raw waveform itself under 
adverse listening conditions. 
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The Genetic Services Center 
(GSC) was established hy the 
Gallaudet Research Institute in 
1984 to seek a fuller scientific 
understanding of the more 
than 200 known genetic forms 
of hearing impairment, as well 
as of certain other forms of 
deafness acquired through 
disease or physical trauma. A 
second GSC function which is 
of equal importance is to use 
these basic research flndings 
in promoting greater 
understanding of the causes 
and likely effects of the 
various forms of hearing loss 
among individuals in the deaf 
community and their families, 
as well as among counselors, 
geneticists, and the medical 
community. 

The GSC is currently serving 
approximately 100 families per 
year through individualized 
diagnostic services. The 
genetic evaluations are based 
on family medical histories, 
prenatal records, and 
audiological reports. Physical 
examinations and diagnostic 
tests are also performed by a 
clinical physician trained to 
recognize the physical dues 
related to hereditaty deafness. 
The resulting in-depth genetic 
profile focuses on the specific 
cause of the deafness in 
question and the possible 
impact that form of deafness 
may have on the individual 
diagnosed, the family, and 
future generations. 




The GSC staff meiabers are 
also conducting research on 
the occurrence of diabetes 
mellitus in persons born deaf 
as a result of maternal 
rubella. They hope to gain a 
more complete understanding 
of an apparent link between 
the Congenital Rubella 
Syndrome and diabetes. This 
research is influencing 
medical evaluations of the 
genetic and environmental 
causes of diabetes in general, 
a disease that affects the 
lives of both deaf and 
hearing individuals. 



Kathleen 

Shaver 

Amos 



In addition to the above 
services, the GSC provides 
educational outreach 
activities across the country 
in the form of workshops and 
seminars to ovei i,000 
persons per year, including 
deaf consumers, parents, 
educators, audiologists, 
physicians, and other 
geneticists. 
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scientific advances such as 
the rubella vaccine continue 
to diminish the various 
environmental causes of 
deafness, the proportion of 
deafness caused by hereditary 
factors is likely to increase. 
Recent demographic and 
genetic studies indicate that 
genetic factors now contribute 
to at least 50% of the hearing 
losses present at birth or 
occurring in early childhood in 
the United States. Deaf and 
hearing impaired people and 
their family members are 
becoming increasingly 
interested in the topic of 
genetic deafhess. Until 
recently, however^ the deaf 
population was undcrscrvcd in 
receiving genetic services, 
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largely because of language 
and cultural barriers. 
This six*year project has 
provided flmding for the 
creation of the Genetic 
Services Center, designed to 
provide clinical evaluation, 
genetic counseling, and 
educational services to the 
deaf population both at 
Gallaudet University and 
across the countiy. The 
minority of our clients are 
fVom the Gallaudet community 
but, through involvement with 
the B.C. Commission of Public 
Health and organizations such 
as Deaf^ride, Inc., we also 
provide genetic services to 
Washington, B.C. residents and 
their families. 

The Genetic Services Center 
at Gallaudet also serves as a 
model to other centers in the 
United States for the 
provision of genetic services 
to the deaf community. In 
addition to providing clinical 
genetic evaluation and 
counseling to individuals about 
the specific cause of theb 
deafness, we present lectures 
and workshops both on campus 
and in the community to 
increase awareness about 
genetics in the deaf 
community and among medical 
and deafness professionals. A 
Gallaudet University 
Presidential Award during the 
past year supplemented and 
expanded these outreach 
efforts. 

Our clinical services are 
provided during twice- 
monthly clinics held at the 
Gallaudet University Student 
Health Service. Each client 
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provides extensive family and 
medical histories prior to the 
clinic appointment. At the 
clinic, the d* 'nt imdergoes a 
detailed physical examination, 
performed by one of the 
subcontracting genetics 
physicians fVom local medical 
centers and universities. 

After a diagnostic opinion is 
reached, the client and all 
available family members 
participate in a genetic 
counseling session where we 
share information with them 
about the cause of their 
deafness and its implications 
in the family, and provide an 
opportunity for them to 
discuss their feelings and ask 
questions. Our role is to 
share information and, when 
needed, provide emotional 
support. To provide such 
services effectively, 
counselors must understand 
not only genetics but also 
the linguistic and cultural 
differences that cause many 



deaf clients to regard genetic 
information f^om a 
perspective unlike that of 
many hearing couples with 
deaf children. 

During the academic year 
1987-1988, we provided 
clinical genetic 
services to 120 deaf clients 
and their families. Most of 
these individuals were 
Gallaudet University students, 
but an increasing number 
were fVom off-campus. 
Approximately 300 deaf 
people were referred to the 
Genetic Services Center over 
the past year for genetic 
counseling, the m^ority self- 
referred. 

During the next several years 
of the project period, we will 
continue to provide genetic 
screening, evaluation, 
diagnosis, counseling and 
follow-up services to both 
the Gallaudet and Washing- 
ton, D.C« deaf communities. 




Program Assessment and Outreach Implementation 
for the Gallaudet Genetic Services Center 
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1 his project was initiated to 
collect data and provide 
services to complement the 
mf^or activities of the Genetic 
Services Center. The main 
goals were (1) to design and 
distribute questionnaires to 
assess the effectiveness of the 
clinical services we have 
provided since the Center was 
established and (2) to expand 
our educational outreach 
activities by providing 
additional workshops and 
lectures on genetics and 
deafness. 

The first goal involved 
collecting information from 
our client population who had 
already received genetic 
counseling services as well as 
fVom new clients who had 
recently requested services. 
To do this we designed 
several questionnaires to cover 
such areas as the reason for 
referral for genetic 
coi nseling, the clients' 
expectations of the genetic 
counseling process, their 
satisfaction with the services 
provided, and the degree to 
which they retained the 
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information shared during a 
counseling session. We will 
use this information to 
prepare publications on the 
expectations and needs of deaf 
clients for professional 
genetics forums and 
workshops. This data will 
also help us determine how 
well our clients understand 
and retain the information 
provided during counseling so 
that we can make appropriate 
program adjustments. 

Final drafts of the 
questionnaires are currently 
being evaluated by a panel of 
deaf and hearing professionals 
and will be distributed before 
the end of the funding period. 
We will collect and analyze 
the data from previous and 
current clients during the 
coming year as part of the 
continuing genetic counseling 
project, and will distribute 
questionnaires to all new 
Genetic Services Center 
clients as well. 
The second goal of the 
project is to improve the 
knowledge and understanding 
of genetics and deafness 
among consumers, parents, 
educators, health care 
workers, and others who work 
with deaf clients. To 
accomplish this goal, we are 
providing day-long workshops 
on genetics and deafness at 
sites across the country. 
Many of these workshops have 
been coordinated through the 
five Gallaudet Regional 
Centers, with considerable 
assistance from the National 
Academy. The all-day 
workshops cover such topics 
as an introduction to cell 
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biology and modes of 
inheritance, genetic 
syndromes involving hearing 
impairment, the genetic 
evaluation and counseling 
process, an overview of the 
GaHaudet genetics program, 
and informatioix about new 
technology in genetics. More 
than 1,300 people attended 
these workshops and lectures 
during the past year. 

In addition to the workshops 
held at the Gallaudet 
Regional Centers, lectures 
and workshops were held at 
such locations as the 
Children's Medical Center in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, the 
University of California at 
Berkeley, and California State 
University in Fresno. We 
also provided lectures and 
genetic counseling services at 
the American Association of 
the Deaf*^Blind convention in 
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Charts are 
often used 
to com- 
municate the 
complexity of 
genetics. 

Baton Rouge, Louisianai the 
Speech and Hearing 
Association of Virginia 
convention, and the Royal 
National Institute for the 
Deaf in London, England* 

The outreach efforts initiated 
as part of this project will 
be continued with funds 
provided by the larger 
genetic counseling project. 
Requests from protessional 
and consumer groups from 
across the countty have 
multiplied since this outreach 
cfTort began. In response, 
we arc planning a series of 
workshops in Minnesota, 
Louisiana, New York, and 
other cities to occur during 
the next several months. 
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TbiB five-year study, 
completed during the 1987-88 
academic year, was designed 
to examine the incidence of 
diabetes and prediabetes in 
persons deafened by the 
Congenital Rubella Syndrome. 
Previous research has shown 
that almost 20% of persons 
with the Rubella Syndrome 
will develop diabetes or a 
prediabetic condition at some 
time in their lives. Id the 
present study, we searched for 
clues to show that the rabella 
virus may trigger a generic 
predisposition to diabcces in 
those persons who eventually 
develop the condition. Such 
information not only makes 
possible the development of 
preventive treatment for 
susceptible individuals before 
the onset of the disease, but 
also enhances the medical 
professions' general knowledge 
about the true cause of one 
form of diabetes, now 
suspected to be an abnormal 
response of the immune 
system to viral infection. For 
these reasons, we also 
examined possible materr al 
and fetal genetic factors, 
including genetic markers 
involved with the immune 
system, that may make the 
child more susceptible to the 
effects of the rubella virus. 

We focused our attention on a 
target population of students 
fVom schools for the deaf in 
the vicinity of Washington, 
D.C., including Gallaudec, born 
during the rubella epidemir of 
1964-65 or known to have 
been deafened as a result of 
tne Congenital Rubella 
Syndrome. Approximately 600 
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students were tested during 
the project's testing period, 
which ended last year. Each 
of the students received a 
complete physical examination 
by one of the prqject 
physicians to confirm the 
diagnosis of Congenital 
Rubella Syndrome. 
Laboratory testing involved a 
two-hour glucose tolerance 
test for diabetes as well as 
extensive blood typing for 
genetic markers, including 
rubella antibodies and other 
abnormal antibodies produced 
against such normal body 
tissues as the thyroid gland 
or the pancreas. The parents 
of each of the students 
provided information about 
the famUy history of 
deafness or diabetes and the 
occurrence of rubella during 
the mother's pregnancy. 

During the past year we 
collected farther data on 
many of the 600 subjects to 
determine if any had become 
diabetic since their initial 
tests. We also collected 
informatit n on those 
participants who had since 
become pregnant, to hrlp 
determine if females with the 
Rubella Syndrome are more 
susceptible to becoming 
diabetic during pregnancy or 
more likely to have children 
with birth defects. 

Preliminary results of the 
study show that 20% of those 
students tested over the 
entire prqject period have 
abnormal glucose tolerance 
test results, including several 
who are now diabetic This 
is significantly higher than 



the percentage shown by 
control groups, and confirms 
the findings of previous 
research. Further, almost 
20% of the rubella students 
have thyroid abnormalities, a 
finding that suggests 
involvement of the immune 
system in the diabetic 
process. We are current^ 
performing additional detuiic 
analysis of this data to 
define more specifically the 
relationship between these 
two ms^or findings. 
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Xhe Mental Health Research 
Program (MHRP) is one of 
three new units established by 
the Gallaudet Research 
Institute during the past yean 
The overall goals of the 
MHRP are to explore causes 
and effects of mental health 
problems among hearing 
impaired individuals and to 
develop improved methods of 
assessment and treatment of 
these mental health problems. 
Researchers in the MHRP are 
also exploring ways to improve 
the training of mental health 
professionals who work with 
hearing impaired clients* 

Specific projects being 
pursued by this unit include a 
study of differences in 
cerebral organization among 
hearing children, children with 
hereditaiy deafness, and 
children who are deaf from 
disease or physical trauma. 
Awareness of differences in 
these children's cognitive 
processing styles may enable 
mental health professionals 
and educators who work with 
deaf children to take better 
advantage of these children's 
cognative strengths and to 
help improve cognitive 
processing in need of 
strengthening. 



The MHRP is also now 
primarily responsible for a 
task that has been underway 
for a number of years in 
other GRI units: The 
translation into American 
Sign Language of such 
standard psychological 
instruments as the Beck 
Depression Inventoty and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Tests 
developed for use with 
hearing, English-dominant 
children and adults have 
often led to misdiagnosis 
wh m applied to non-hearing, 
ASL- dominant subjects. The 
MHRP's translations will 
ultimately enable mental 
health professionals to 
choose the assessment 
instruments that are most 
appropriate for their hearing 
impaired clients. 

Researchers in the MHRP 
have also begun working on 
such projects as the 
development of a personality 
profile for deaf college 
students, a study of 
depression among deaf adults, 
and the formulation of 
strategies for coping with 
hearing loss among people 
who have lost their hearing 
in adulthood* 
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Neurobehavioral Project 



GRI Investigator: 
Anthonys. Wolff 

External Collaborators: 

Robert W. Thatcher 
Univ. of Maryland 
Eastern Shore and 
Univ. of Maryland 
School of Medicine 

Betsy L Kammerer 
Boston Childrens 
Ho jital and Harvard 
"ledical School 

Judith K Gardner 
Boston Childrens 
Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School 

Project Duration: 
Jan., 19S4 to present 



Jn the Neurobehavioral Project 
we are exploring aspects of 
cerebral organization and 
fVinctioningin deaf children. 
Because many causes of 
deafness^ such as rubella, 
bacterial meningitis, RH factor 
incompatibUity, or other 
physical traxmia, can also 
potentially damage the central 
nervous fiystrm and place the 
individual at risk for 
neurological aysftznction, we 
are attempting to separate 
frndings into two categories: 
those brain* behavioral 
phenomena in deaf children 
attributable to ncurologically- 
at-risk G^AR) etiologies and 
those brain-behavioral 
phenomena attributable to 
deafness itself (that is, 
attributable to the lack of 
hearing in the absence of 
other complicating 
physiological factors). 

Our goals in this project are 
(1) to explore 

electrophysiological indicators 
of differences in cerebral 
organization between deaf and 
hearing children and between 
NAR deaf chUdren and those 
whose deafness is hereditary, 
as evidenced in brain wave 
patterns produced by such 
tests as the 

electroencephalogram (EEG), 
and (2) to explore 
neurop^chological difTerences 
among theye same groups. 

Ninety-throe deaf children 
from the Washington, D.C.- 
Baltimore area^ ages 6 through 
16, served as subjects in the 
study. Porty-two had NAR 



doafness, 36 had genetically 
caused deafness, and 14 had 
unknown etiologies. Ninety- 
three age- and IQ-matched 
hearing children selected 
from the data base of the 
University of Majyland 
Applied Neurosciences 
Laboratory composed the 
control group. 

We gave the children a 
battery of neuropsychological 
tests .signed to assess a 
wide range of ftmctions, 
including cognitive flexibility, 
organization^ visual memory, 
verbal memory, sequential 
memory, impulsivity, activity 
level, fine and gross motor 
development, lateral 
dominance, and emotional 
a(\justment, among others. 
This test battery was 
selected to be unbiased by 
linguistic and cultural 
limitations that can invalidate 
standard neuropsychological 
tests of deaf children. 

In addition to the data 
gathered through this battery 
of tests, we obtained FEG 
data on each child and 
collected information on such 
variables as family 
background, educational 
background, and medical 
history. The raw EEG data, 
which presents pictures of 
the electrical patterns 
emitted by the brain, were 
used to establish a set of 
indices reflecting cerebral 
functioning for each child. 

During the 1987-^88 academic 
year we further refined and 



extended the picture of 
brain-behavior relationships 
in de-if children that emerged 
from the data* Previous 
analyses of the EEG data 
revealed a pattern of 
cerebral reorganization in 
deaf children, clearly 
distinguished from that of 
hearing children, that also 
varied somewhat, depending 
on cause of deaftiess. In 
general, genetically deaf 
subjects manifested certain 
electrop hysiological 
"advantages" over NAR 
subjects, suggesting that, 
indeed, NAR etiologies have 
neurologically compromising 
consequences in some deaf 
individuals. Analyses 
conducted this year suggest 
that these advantages may be 
partially, but not completely, 
attributable to the early 
exposure to deaf culture and 
sign commuhication among 
the deaf children of deaf 
parents sub group. 

Analysis of 

neuropsychological variables 
has also yielded an 
interesting pattern of results: 
genetically deafened children 
exhibit some advantages in 
cerebral organization, as 
demonstrated in certain 
visual, visual-motor, and 
purely motor tasks when 
compared with the hearing 
group and with the NAR deaf 
children; genetically deaf 
subjects also exceeded 
hearing norms on certain 
sequencing and memory tasks. 
Other tasks, however, were 
performed less well by both 
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groups of deaf childreu than 
by hearing children, including 
a number of viBuo-^Bpatial and 
verbo-scquential tests. Deaf 
children showi^d evidence of 
more emotional/ behavioral 
difiiadties than hearing 
children, and this w.as more 
strongly ihe case for NAR 
than genetic subjects. These 
flndhigs are consistent with 
the notion that deafness itself 
results in cerebral 
reoiganization among deaf 
individuals, a fact that is 
apparently related to 
differences in cognitive 
processing or style. 

We are also exploring the 
relationships among the 
electrophysiological and 
neuropsychological measures, 
with the goal of relating 
various cognitive and 
behavioral results to 
components found in the 
electrophysiological picture. 

EEG COHERENCE: 
hLARlNG VS. GENETIC DEAF 



Wc are fmdiiig a variety of 
relationships between EEG 
indices and neuropsychological 
measures^ including those 
related to visuo-spatial 
fimctioning, IQ, memory, and 
lateral dominance. 

One of the instruments we 
used in this study was the 
Stroop Color-V/ord 
Interference Test, which 
measures cognitive flexibility, 
among other things. Analysis 
of the instrument itself 
revealed that deaf subjects' 
performance speed was 
atfected by the use of signed 
output, thus potentially 
invalidating the application of 
"hearing*' norms to these deaf 
test^akers. Adeafnorming 
study grew out of this 
concern, resulting in a 
preliminary set of deaf adult 
norms. We will present this 
work at the next meeting of 
the National Academy of 



Neuropsychologists to be held 
in Orlando, Florida in 
November, 1988. 

On the whole, a clearer 
picture of neuro-cogiiitive- 
behavioral ftmctioning in deaf 
children is emerging from 
this work. Perhaps the key 
point is that deafness is 
accompanied by a certain 
degree of cerebral and 
cognitive reorganization, 
resulting in a processing 
style that is neither '^better" 
nor "worse" but is in some 
respects different from the 
hearing norm* We hope that 
this greater understanding of 
neuropsychological 
functioning, as well as the 
development of specific 
assessment tools used in this 
project, will facilitate not 
only evaluation but 
educational and ment/U health 
interventions with deaf 
individuals. 



EEG COHERENCE: 
HEARING VS. NAR DEAF 




FIGURE 1 



A 
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DEAF > iiEARING\ 

DEAF < HEARING 

P < .0005 
P < .001 
P< .005 
P < .01 




B 



litis figure is 
representative of 
topographic maps 
based on 
quantitative 
analyses of EEG 
data. Vie 
technique of 
topographic brain 
mapping, which 
involves no risk 
for the subject, 
can reveal 
various aspects 
of cerebral functioning. 
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Translation of Psychological Instruments 

into American Sign Language: An Introduction 



GRI Investigator 
Barbara A. Brauer 

External CoUabonUors: 
W. Grant Dahlstrorn 

MMPI consultant to the 

Univ. of Minnesota Press 
Aaron Beck 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Jonathan Fay 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Project Duration: 
1983 to present 



O ne important issue in mental 
health diagnosis and treatment 
has centered on what type of 
test best measures the status 
of a person's mental health or 
psychological well-being. In 
relation to deaf people, this 
problem is made more difficult 
by the lack of psychological 
tests presented in American 
Sign Language (ASL), the 
language used by the majority 
of the American prelingually 
deaf adult population. Even 
when a sign language 
Interpreter's services are used 
in assessment situations, 
interpreter-related distortions 
may give rise to 
misconceptions about the 
patient's mental health status. 
These distortions are often 
associated with the 
interpreter's inadequate 
linguistic or translation skills, 
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lack of psychiatric knowledge, 
or self-imposed role and 
attitude toward either the 
client or clinician. 
Translation of standard 
psychological assessment 
instruments into ASL, 
therefore, should alleviate 
some of the misdiagnoses that 
occur when assessing early- 
deafened individuals through 
tests written in English. 

We have translated twelve 
self-report psychological 
instruments into ASL since 
this project began in 1983. 
Although we are aware of 
reports in the literature 
regarding the questionable 
practice of assessing ethnic, 
socioeconomic, or linguistic 
minorities with instruments 
conceived, standardized, and 
validated {rom a non-minority, 
middle-class, English-speaking 
perspective, we chose to 
translate existing psychological 
assessment mstruments rather 
than develop new instruments 
for use with deaf people* We 
feel that the use of 
established instruments will 
provide valuable information 
about deaf individuals and 
permit some comparison of 
results with those from 
studies conducted with the 
norm (hearing) group. In this 
way, we may be able to make 
determinations regarding the 
extent to which the 
"psychological world" o) deaf 
persons is similar to or 
difTereut from that of persons 
who hoar, thus giving thi^ 
project added importance for 
basic mental health research 
among the deaf population. 
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We have translated the 
following instruments into 
ASL: 

(1) Beck Depression 
Inventory 

(2) Barrett-Lennard 
Relationship Inventory 

(3) Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale 

(4) Symptom Check List-90, 
Depression Scales 

(5) Psychiatric Epidemiology 
Research Interview 

(6) Social Adjustment Scale 

(7) Life-Events 
Questionnaire 

(8) General Life-Functioning 
Scales 

(9) Carroll Rating Scale 

(10) Dysfunctional Attitude 
Scale 

(11) Medical Check List 

(12) Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
[with permission from the 
University of Minnesota 
Press] 

We are now conducting an 
assessment of the reliability 
of the translated MM^^ 
items. 

A team approach was used to 
create the ASL translations. 
A group ofbilinguals 
translated the test items 
{rom the source language 
(the original written English 
version) to the target 
language (ASL). A second, 
separate group ofbilinguals 
then retranslated the ASL 
items back into BJnglish. A 
third group, composed of 
both bilinguals and 
monolingiials, compared and 
v:hcckod the two English 
versions for discrepancies. 



Any significant differences 
between the back translations 
and the original English 
versions resulted in a 
revision of the first-draft 
translation. 

Steps taken during 1987-88 
resulted in our establishing 
the psychological equivalence 
of the ASL-version tests to 
their English counterparts, 
based on an item- 
endorsement frequency study 
of deaf college students' 
responses to the ASL-MMPI 
items that we completed in 
1986-87. The stage is now 
set for the preparation of 
prototype ASL-version tests, 
incorporating all requirements 
and modifications from our 
experimental translations. In 
general, after we obtain sets 
of empirical data supporting 
the reliability and validity of 
the translated instruments, 
we will use them in a study 
of the treatment of 
depression in deaf persons, 
with a view to ftirther 
developing their ftiture 
clinical applications. 

We also continued our work 
on three sub-studies designed 
to determine whether certain 
techniques we had used in 
the translation process 
affected the integrity of the 
translated products. These 
sub-studies are discussed in 
the next project summary. 
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Substudies Developed during the 
Psychological Instruments Translation Study 



GRI Investigators: 
Barbara A. Brauer 
Barbara A. Willigan 

Project Duration: 
1986 to present 





Anthony B. Wolff and Barbara A. Brauer discuss the videotaped ASL translation of the MMPL 



During our translation of the 
twelve self-report 
psychological instruments from 
English to American Sign 
Language, we became aware of 
three issues that merited 
additional scrutiny: (1) 
whether monolingual and 
bilingual raters wo old respond 
differently to the accuracy of 
the translated text; (2) 
whether test-takers would 
respond to the signer or to 
the test items; (3) and 
whether the English version 
or the ASL videotaped version 
of the assessment instrument 
would yield the most accurate 
picture of the test-taker's 
psychopathology. 

• The use of monohnerual vs. 
bilingual raters in a back 
t ranslation study ; During our 
translation procedures wc 
wanted to examine the issue 
of biculturalism as it related 
to translation reliability and 
accuracy in addition to the 
issue of language. For this 
reason we used bilingual as 
well as monolingual raters to 
compare the English versions 



(the original English and the 
back translation) and check 
for discrepancies. 
This sub-study compared the 
ratings of back translations 
for the Beck Depression 
Inventory to determine what 
difTcrences, if any, appeared 
in ratings given by 
monolinguals vs. bilinguals. 
Two bilingual deaf 
professionals and two 
monolingual hearing 
professionals with at least 
minimal ASL skills served as 
raters in this study. When wo 
compared the ratings of the 
bilinguals with those of the 
monolinguals, we found that 
the bilingual raters 
consistently judged the back 
translations as more similar to 
the original English versions 



in intent, meaning, and/or 
content than the 
monolinguals rated them. 
Further exmination of the 
ratings suggests that the 
bilinguals were more 
biculturally sensitive to 
seemingly different nuances 
between the original English 
and the back translations. 
Thai is, the bilinguals 
demonstrated the ability to 
"think deaf" Thus, it 
appears that tht^ issue of 
biculturalism, in addition to 
that of bilingualism, neec^s to 
be considered when 
determining discrepancies in 
the back translations of 
other psychological 
instruments adapted for use 
with a deaf population. 



• The signer effect on MMPI 
test performance of deaf 
respondents : Since 
translating written tests into 
sign language requires that a 
person sign the test items in 
front of a camera that 
records the signing on film 
or videotape, we were 
concerned about the possible 
introduction of non- 
objectivity or non-neutrality 
into the test items by the 
signer, as compared with the 
relatively "neutral" effect of 
a paper-and-pencil format 
That is, we felt that there 
may be an inherent signer 
effect on the test 
performance of deaf 
respondents due to signer 
persoi 'ty, facial 
express! d, signing style, 
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and so forth. 

This sub-study was undertaken 
to determine whether such a 
signer effect existed by 
comparing deaf subjects' 
responses to the same sample 
of MMPI items rendered by 
two different signers. The 
two signers were similar in 
several respects. Both were 
female, deaf since birth, of 
deaf parentage with deaf 
siblings. Both had attended 
residential schools and both 
were college graduates. 
However, theyr were decidedly 
dissimilar in personality and 
signing style. 



The 38 MMPI "Critical Items" 
were used as the item pool 
for this study. Each signer 
made a videotape of these 38 
items, which were then shown 
to a group of 35 deaf college 
graduates recruited fVom the 
Washington, D.C, metropolitan 
area deaf community. Sixteen 
subjects responded to signer 
#1 first and 19 subjects 
responded to signer #2 first. 
After an appropriate time 
interval, we reversed the 
order of presentation. 

Although the extent to which 
the findings of this shady may 
be generalized is limited to 
the population fVom which the 
subjects were selected, the 
results demonstrated the 
absence or signer effect. 
That is, it seemed to make no 
difference to the subjects who 
signed the items; the subjects 
responded essentially to the 
signed text, not to the signer. 
Thus, despite its limitations, 
this study underscores the 

O 
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potential practicality of future 
ASL translations for use with 
deaf individuals, as long as 
researchers and clinicians are 
constantly attentive to 
translation refinements and to 
the importance of using native 
ASL-users to present test 
items in a psychologically 
professional manner. 

• The expression nf 
psvchopat hology as a fiinrtinn 
of languaiare dominancn ; 
Research literature on the 
psychiatric evaluation of 
ethnic minorities often refers 
to fVequent misdiagnosis of 
minority patients by non- 
minority clinicians, presumably 
as a consequence of such 
sociocultural barriers as tl e 
interplay of bilingualism and 
biculturalism. 

Some reports in the literature 
reveal that psychotic 
processes are more likely to 
be expressed accurately and 
vividly in a patient's native 
language than in a less 
familiar second language. 
Contrary evidence from other 
studies, however, suggests that 
it is the clinician rather than 
the patient who is more 
affected by language use. 

The following questions 
emerged in coiyunction with 
the ASL translations 
psychological instruments: In 
which language, English or 
ASL, do bilingual deaf 
individuals express greater 
psychopathology, and which 
language conveys the true 
nature and extent of that 
pathology? 
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We administered our ASL 
translations of the Beck 
Depression Inventory and the 
Symptom Check List-90 to 28 
adult deaf individuals from 
the Washington D.C. area in 
a bilingual test-retest 
reliability study. The 
subjects responded to both 
the original written English 
versions of the two tests as 
well as the videotaped ASL 
versions. Analyses of the 
results fVom these tests 
suggest that the ASL version 
of the Beck elicited greater 



depressive symptomatology 
than did the English-version 
Beck* 

Although findings based on 
such a small, homogeneous 
sample cannot be generalized 
to the larger deaf population 
in the United States, the 
results do indicate that 
researcherb and clinicians 
need to consider the client's 
dominant language when 
evaluating test results of 
bilingual clients. 



THE BECK DEPRESSION INVENTORY 

Comparison between English Beck and ASL Beck 



BDI Scores 
10 



0 





'A 



English ASL 
BDI Format 

N = 2B 

Format Effect = significance at .01 level 



77'<? higher the BDI score, the greater the depressive 
symptomatoloQf being expressed by the client. 
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Personality Profile of Deaf College Students 
Using the ASL-Version of the MMPI 



GRI Investigators: 
Barbara A. Brauer 
Anthonys. Wolff 

External CoUdborators: 
W. Grant Dahlstrom and 
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St Elizabeths Hospital 

Project Duration: 
1985 to present 



The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
is the most widely used 
personality inventory. Over 
theyears, it has stimulated 
an increase in mental health 
research in general. Wu 
expect that appropriate 
implementation of the new 



ASL-vcrsion of the MMPI will 
greatly ennance and expand 
mental health research as 
applied to deaf individuals. 
Analyses of responses from a 
bilingual test*retest reliability 
study of the translated MMPI 
indicate that the ASL 
translation accurately 
measures the personality 
dimensions assessed by the 
English version of the 
inventory (see page 74). 

To further refine the 
translation and to determine 
whether the ASL version of 
the inventory could 
successfully identify various 
psychological profiles among 
deaf persons, we administered 
the videotaped ASL MMPI to 
130 deaf college students from 
the Gallaudct campus. 



Preliminary results suggest 
some general differences 
between the psychological 
characteristics of the deaf 
students tested and the 
psychological profiles 
generally noted among 
hearing students who take 
the English version of the 
MMPL We are continuing to 
analyze these results to 
determine whether or not the 
emerging deaf personality 
profiles are indeed reliable. 

Preliminary analyses of the 
responses fVom within this 
demographic group of deaf 
college students hint at 
differences between students 
who previously attended 
residential school and those 
who were mainstreamed, as 
well as at differences 



between deaf students with 
deaf parents and thosr with 
hearing parents. 
Before we can draw definite 
conclusions from the data, 
however, and before the 
ASL-version of the MMPI can 
be made available for general 
research application and 
clinical use, we need to 
farther reflne the ASL 
translation. Once the 
language barrier to 
psychological test 
accessibility has been 
successfully overcome, we 
will be able to address 
problems resulting from test 
items fVequently 
misinterpreted by deaf people 
because of their different 
cultural or sensory 
experiences. 



Prevalence of Psychological Disorders: 
Validation of ASL-Version Psychological Tests 



GRI Investigator 
Barbara A Brauer 

External Collaborators: 
W. Grant Dahlstrom and 
Charles Gelso 
Univ. of Maryland 

Inject Duration: 
1985 to present 




A number of our ASL-version 
psychological inventories are 
being pilot-tested in a 
prevalence study that began in 
1985. The pilot study focuses 
on "demoralization'' (one 
factor in depression) and 
psychological disorders in a 
sample of 150 Gallaudet 
University students. The goal, 
in addition to obtaining 
validation data on the test 
instruments themselves, is to 
determine the extent to which 
deaf persons manifest 
demoralization and to 
determine if the concept of 
demoralization provides an 
"at-rif?k" mkageto indications 
of p^yu*ological disorders as 
well. 

A sample of 150 deaf 
Gallaudet students selected 
fVom each of the four classes 
(Freshman through Senior) 
participated in the study. 
This sample is con:sidercd to 
be generally representative of 



the current population of 
deaf college students in the 
United States. 

The 160 students responded 
to the following videotaped 
ASL-version tests: The 
Psychiatric Epidemiology 
Research Interview (PERI), a 
measure of demoralization; 
the Beck Depression 
Inventory (BDI), a measure of 
depressive symptomatology; 
the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI). 

This past year we entered all 
the data into the campus 
mainframe computer and 
continued our statistical 
analyses of this data through 
multiple regression 
correlation of test scores, 
together with a variety of 
demographic data. We will 
report on preliminaiy 
fm dings as they emerge. 



Training in tlie Interpersonal 
Psychotherapy Approach to Depression 



GRI Investigator 
Barbara A Brauer 

External CoUabonUars: 

Irene Elkin 
National Institute of 
Mentat Health (NiMH) 

Eve Chevron 
Yale Univ. 

Project Duration: 
1985 to present 



' 1 raining in the Interpersonal 
Psychotherapy of Depression 
(IPT) psycho-social approach 
began with a two-day IPT 
didactic training workshop. 
The goal of this workshop was 
to give Ph.D. psychologists 
who are working with deaf 
clients f^n orientation to one 
specific, short-term treatment 
approach for depression and 
to help these psychologists 
obtain certification in this 
approach. Such certification 
will enable them^ in turn, to 
train other mental health 
professionals in the deafhoss 
field in this specific method 
of treating depressed clients. 

The four participating 
psychologists were recruited 
from the Gallaudet University 
campus. Two were male, two, 



female; two were deaf, and 
two, non-deaf. The entire 
workshop was videotaped for 
use with future trainees and 
as a ''refresher course"" for 
current trainees. 

The next step in the project 
is supervisory training. This 
past year we continued 
consultations with Yale 
University, the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, 
and the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) to 
develop appropriate screening 
procedures to recruit deaf 
depressives for this phase of 
the project. This past year 
we also completed a proposal 
that will be submitted to 
NIMH for additional grant 
funding for this project. 
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Coping Strategies for Hard of Hearing People 
and Their Families: An Outreach Program 



GRI Faculty AjfiUaU: 
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Little attention has been 
devoted to the psychological 
and interpersonal problems and 
concerns of people whose 
hearing loss occurred in 
adulthood, especially in terms 
of ac^ustment to the hearing 
loss, the impact the loss has 
on the family, and strategics 
to help the hard of hearing 
person and family members 
cope with the problems 
resulting fVom the hearing 
loss. 

In response to some of the 
needs of this population, 
Gallaudet University, in 
cooperation with Self Help for 
Hard of Hearing People, Ina 
(SHHH), established the 
Coping Strategies project in 
1985. The project has the 
overall goal of teaching hard 
of hearing people and hearing 
family members (1) how to 
pinpoint the sources of their 
communication problems, (2) 
how to identify non-productive 
reactions to communication 
problems, (3) how to use 
coping strategies and 
behaviors to solve 
communication problems 
themselves, and (4) how obtain 
resources that may improve 
the quality of their lives. 
Althougn the Coping 
Strategies project is largely 
associated with Gallaudet's 
Department of Psychology, it 
is also linked to the QRI's 
Mental Health Research 
Program, which has sup; lorted 
the development of numerous 
outreach materials and 
sponsored activities concerned 
with promoting effective 
strategies for coping with 
hearing loss. 
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Samuel B. Trychin 



Because so little information 
existed in 1985 about the 
needs of this population, we 
first had to learn fVom the 
people themselves the 
psycho-social issues present 
in their lives. We identified 
a wide range of emotional, 
psychological, and physical 
difficulties typically 
experienced by hard of 
hearing people, including 
higher than average degrees 
of suspiciousness, sadness, 
irritability, withdrawal, 
anger, anxiety, insecurity, 
depression, fatigue, inability 
to relax, and feelings of "not 
belonging." 

We then developed training 
materials, in the form of 
videotapes and manuals, for 
use with hard of hearing 
individuals, their families, 
and profcsf^ionals working 
with them. To date, we have 
produced 16 v .dcotapcs and 
12 written manuals as part of 
the Coping Strategics 
program. We have also 



developed a training program 
to teach other professionals 
how to conduct coping 
strategies groups and have 
conducted six such training 
courses, involving 70 people. 
Our outreach efforts have 
resulted in over 70 courses, 
workshops, and presentations 
around the countiy. 

The content of the outreach 
efforts have been developed 
fVom two sources: (1) reports 
on issues and problems by 
hard of hearing people and 
their hearing family members, 
and (2) clinical intervention 
procedures widely used in 
clinical practice with other 
jopulations. Twomf\Jor 
lasks uave been to present 
these clinical procedures 
within the context of hearing 
impairment and to translate 
the basic concepts and 
procedures into language 
appropriate for a self-help 
model. A third task was to 
develop a format for group 
presentation that would adopt 
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a problem-solviig focus while 
capitalizing on the virtues of 
a self-help group (sharing 
experiences, mutual support, 
emotional expressions, and so 
on). 

The components of the model 
outreach program currently 
include instruction in stress 
management techniques for 



managing the physical and 
mental tension associated with 
hearing loss, rules for 
effective communication that 
can minhnize misunderstanding 
in a variety of listening 
situations, practice in applying 
specific techniques for 
recognizing and changing 
behaviors that contribute to 
interpersonal problems 



associated with hearing loss, 
procedures for identifying 
sources of conflict related to 
hearing impairment within 
families and for applying 
effective problem-solving 
skills to resolve these 
conflicts, and hands-on 
practice with a variety of 
assistive listening devices 
usef\il tor improving 



understanding in social 
situations and on the 
telephone. 

The number of requests for 
courses, workshops, and 
presentations has been 
steadily increasing and our 
1988-89 academicyear 
outreach program is 
scheduled through June, 1989. 
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Scientific Communications Program 



ShawnDavies, Coordinator 



FmiUy/Staff: 
Robert C Johnson 
Dorothy Sm^ih 



In August of 1987, the GRI 
created a new unit, the 
Scientific Communications 
Program (SCP), to intensify 
its efforts to communicate 
results of deafness-related 
research to people who want 
information in this field The 
program expands the 
responsibilities previously met 
by the GUI's former Office of 
Publications. Staff in the SCP 
produced the GRI's annual 
reports for both 1986/87 and 
1987/88, using the new title^ 
A Tradition of Discovery . 

In addition to producing A 
Tradition of Discovery 
annually, the SCP publishes 
the GRI's longstanding 
newsletter. Research at 
Gallaudet an internationally 
circulated periodical designed 
to disseminate information 
about a wide variety of 
research prqjects at Galla^det. 
SCP staff also prepare articles 
about research on a regular 
basis for a number of other 
Gallaudet publications and 
work cooperatively with other 
units on campus to publicize a 
wide range of GRI-sponsored 
events and services, both 
nationally and locally. 
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Serving as a resource for the 
GRI's research centers, the 
program provides editing and 
technical assistance to 
researchers presenting 
research results to various 
audiences. 

In addition to these regular 
responsibilities, the SCP's 
special projects this year 
included co-editing a special 
issue of Gallaudet Today. 
entitled nPcchnology: Changing 
the Face of Communication 
and Research** (to which SCP 
staff contributed a number of 
articles). Program staff also 
coordinated many aspects of 
"Grants Recognition Day," a 
ceremony in which faculty and 
staff campus-wide who had 
generated extramural f\inding 
for the University received 
recognition and helped create 
a new display on research in 
the University's Visitors 
Center. The implementation 
of a review process for the 
new GRI Monograph series 
constituted another of the 
SCP's significant achievements 
in 1987/88. 




Sham Davies 



The SCP staff welcome 
fe^ dback from you about 
research projects described in 
this report and invite you to 
write to us at the address 
below if your name is not 
currently on our Research at 
Gallaudet mailing list. 

SCIENTIFIC 

COMMUNICATIONS 

PROGRAM 

Gallaudet Research Institute 
800 Florida Ava, RE. 
Washington, DC 20002 
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The Powrie V. Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies and the 
Distinguished International Visiting Scholar Program 




Harlan Lane shares his perspect ives on deafness with GRI research editor, Robert C. Johnson. 



1 he Powrie V. Doctor Chair of 
Deaf Studies was established 
in 1972 in recognition of the 
contributions of Powrie Vaux 
Doctor^ a disthigulshed 
member of Gallaudet's faculty 
for 43 years who was also 
editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf from 1948 to 1968 
and an internationally known 
authority on the education of 
deaf people. Recipients of the 
Doctor Chair appointment are 
persons whose research has 
already contributed much and 
shows promise of contributing 
more to knowledge about deaf 
people and to deaf people's 
general welfare. 

The 1987-88 recipient of the 
Doctor Chair was Dr. Harlan 
Lane^ Professor of Perychology 
at Boston's Northeastern 
University and author of such 
widely^acdaimed books as 
When the Mind Hears: A 
History of the Deaf and The 
wag Bov of Avevron: A 
History of the Education of 
Retarded, Deaf and Hearing 
Children, 

Lane pursued several projects 
while at Gallaudet. One 
involved examining English 
literacy among deaf people in 
preparation for a research 
prqject on the topic. Another 
of Lane's projects involved 
developing plans for a system 
of education for the deaf in 
Burundii a mountainous 
country in central Africa that 
has never formally educated 
its deaf population. Lane 
plans to work with the 



government of Burundi to 
establish a model bilingual 
education program there, 
based on recent flndings in 
linguistics and psychology. 
In a related project^ Lane 
worked with a number of 
researchers and educator at 
Gallaudet to encourage the 
development of educational 
systems for deaf people in 
Third Worid countries and to 
be^n an international journal 
on the subject. 

Another of Lane's projects 
was to promote the 
organization of an 
internc^tional congress on deaf 
history, with colleai^ues from 
countries around the globe 



convening to display books 
and give presentations on the 
histories of deaf people in 
their own nations. 

While in the Doctor Chair, 
Lane presented several formal 
and informal lectures on such 
topics as paternalism, 
bilingual education, 
assessment issues, and the 
"psy hology of the deaf." 
Although Lane devoted much 
of his time at Gallaudet to 
the concerns of "^culturally 
deaf' people^ he also pursued 
an interest in acoustical 
features of speech and 
hearing, particularly as they 
afTect individuals who lose 
their hearing later in life, by 



focusing on changes in 
socech production that result 
among previously hearing 
people who have suddenly 
become profoundly deaf. 
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For the past six years, as part 
of its Distinguished 
International Visiting Scholars 
program, theGallaudet 
Research Institute has hosted 
scientists from a number of 
foreign countries, including 
England, Israel^ Brazil, 
Australia^ and Denmark. 
Scholars are generally chosen 
because their work 
complements that of certain 
researchers at Gallaudet with 
whom they often collaborate 
during their stay. The 
program provides an excellent 
mechanism for the exchange 
of information between 



Gallaudct's scientific 
cc nmunity and deaftiess- 
related research abroad* 

The 1987-88 Distinguished 
International Visiting Scholar 
was Dr. Palle Vestberg, who 
served as the director of the 
Royal Ck)penhagen School for 
the Deaf in Denmark fVom 
1970-1985. WhUe at Gallaudet, 
Vestberg studied the influence 
of parents' interaction and 
communication with their 
hearing impaired hifants on 
the development of the 



infant's personality structure. 
He concluded that the 
infants' language and 
personality development are 
both deeply affected by the 
infants' early interactions 
with parents. 

As one of his activities while 
at Gallaudet, Vestberg 
studied the research on 
deafViess^related, parent- 
infant interaction conducted 
by Dr. Kathiyn P. Meadow- 
Orlans of the GRI's Center 
for Studies in Education and 



Human Development (CSEHD). 
He was involved in the start* 
up procedures of a new 
CSEHD study of deaf infants 
with hearing mothers in 
which aspects of mother- 
infant interaction and ""infant 
masteiy motivation" are being 
examined in relation to 
family stress and support 
during the infants' first year 
of life. He also conducted a 
literature review of stress 
and support in families with 
handicapped children and 
presented an overview of his 
work to the Gallaudet 
community* 
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The 1987/88 Sponsored Programs Report 
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Office of Sponsored Programs 



Stanley Matelskif Director 

Faculty/Staff: 
Lola M. Gibeity 
Gwendofyn F. Norton 
Judith E. Newhouser 



Th e Office of Sponsored 
Programs (OSP), a unit wdthin 
Graduate Studies and 
Research, provides services 
and support to Gallaudet 
faculty and staff seeking 
outside sponsorship of 
scholarly projects. The OS? 
disseminates information 
concerning possible funding 
sources and offers guidance ia 
the development of proposals 
and budgets and in the 
negotiation and fmalization of 
grants and contracts. In 
addition, it assists in 
copyright- and patent- related 
concerns resulting from 
externally funded projects and 
acts as the liaiiion with the 
University's Institutional 
Review Board for the 
Protection of Human Sub ects 
for projects funded through 
grants and contracts. 

The OSP is committed to 
augmenting institutional 
resources in order to enhance 
the University's research and 
educational programming. 
Through a coordinated effort 
to match Gallaudet faculty and 
staff with possible extramural 




Stanley M. Matelski 



collaborators and sponsors, 
the OSP functions as a 
catalyst, transforming the 
creativity of the Gallaudet 
community intc the reality of 
funded research, training, 
and technical assistance 
projects. 
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Sponsored Programs: An Overview 1987/88 



Stmley M. Matelski, Director Througl 



Facuity/Staff: 
LolaM. Gibeify 
Gwendolyn F. Horton 
Judith E. Newhouser 



lout the campus, 
Gallaudet faculty and staff 
actively compete for grants 
and contracts where sponsored 
projects are awarded on the 
basis of rigorous review by 
colleagues in the field. Such 
efforts to secure extramural 
project support have been 
growing stci^dily for several 
years due to a heightened 
campus awareness of the 
opportunities for additional 
resources and of the 
importance of sponsored 
projects to the quality of the 
institution's intellectual life. 

The record of proposals and 
awarils in the last thtxie years 
shows increased interest in 
realizing Gallaudet's potential 
for pursuing valuable research, 
technical assistance, and 
training projects. During that 
time, total University proposal 
and award activity increased 
by 88%, while the dollar value 
of awards more than doubled 
from $l,r)26»a24 to $3,467,554. 
Of piirticular note, however, 
has been the expanding 
sponsored research and 
training activity by faculty 
and staff outside th^; core 



NUMBKR OF FINAL PROPOSALS 
SUBMITTED AND AWARDED AY 84-88 




AY 84 AY 85 AY 86 AY 87 AY 88 
Academic Year 



research group in the 
(lollaudet Research Institute. 
For the same period, the 
rtH!ord shows an even greater 
advance in proposal and 
award activity, as the number 
of proposals submitted by 
these noii-GRI faculty and 
staff grew from 25 to 53 
(112%) and the number of 
awards received went from 11 
to 31 (182%). 

Thw widrsning participation in 
the sponsor<*d programs 
process by the Gallaudet 
community at large has 



resulted in a number of 
significant opportunities for 
the institution, particularly in 
establishing cooperative 
relationships with other 
m^or universities, 
associations, and businesses, 
such as Carnegie Mellon 
University, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, 
the American Speech- 
Language-Hearing 
Association, the American 
Academy of Otolaryngology, 
Coulter Associates, Ina, and 
the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 
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The following graphs depict 
both a five-year summary of 
proposal and award activity 
and the recent growth of the 
dollar level of aw«rd)5^ 
categorized by the traditional 
university functions of 
teaching, research and service. 
A pie chart shows the dollar 
amount of awards received by 
sponsor classification. While 
the U.S. Department of 
Education remains the largest 



grantor agency with 47% of 
the total, other federal 
agencies and private sources 
now represent 53%, an 
increase over last year. The 
OSP's regular report then 
provides a detailed, three^year 
overview of proposiU and 
award activity. In addition, 
individual proposals and 
awards are listed for academic 
year 1987/88. 



DOLLAR AMOUNT OF AWAHDS 
RECEIVKD AY 85-88 
BY CATEGORY 




DOLLAR AMOUNT OF AWciRDS RECEIVED AY 88 
lY SPONSOR CLASSIFICATION 



Tolal$3,467,S54 




□ U.S. Dept. of Ed. 
PZl other Fed. Agonoifts 
Other 



AY 05 AY m AY 67 

Academic Year 



AY 68 



Service 
Troining 

Hesjcarcta 
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Grants and Contracts Awarded 
Academic Year 1987/88 



Marin Alien, School of Communication, Department of Television, Film and Photography, $28^ for the period 7/14/87 
through 7/13/88, from the American Academy of Otolaryngology-Head and Neck Surgery Foundation, project entitled 
"The Deaf Child as Your Patient." 

Thomas Allen, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, $35,913 for the period 
8/1/87 - 11/30/88, from the Department of Health and Human Services, Administration on Aging, project entitled 
"Current and Future Needs of the Hearing-Impaired Elderly." 

Kathleen Shaver Arno6> Gallaudet Research Institute, Genetic Services Center, $27,959 for the period 9/1/87 through 
8/31/88, from the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney Diseases, 
through a subcontract with Virginia Commonwealth University, project entitled "Genetic Epidemiology of Diabetes in 
Rubella Deafness." 

Kathleen Shaver Amos, Gallaudet Research Institute, Genetic Services Center, $273,775 for the period 10/1/87 through 
9/30/88, from the Public Health Service, Bureau of Health Care Delivery and Assistance, project entitled "Continuation 
and Expansion of an Innovative Approach to Genetic Counseling Services for the Deaf Population." 

Trent Batson, College of Arts and Sciences, English Department, $165,684 for the period of 8/1/87 through 7/31/88, from 
The Annenberg/Corporation for Public Broadcasting Project, project entitled The English Natural Form Instruction 
Project (ENFI): Computer Networks and the Writing Classroom," performed in consortium with Carnegie-Mellon 
University, University of Minnesota, New York Institute of Technology, and Northern Virginia Community College. 

Roger Beach, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, $69,366 for the period 6/1/88 through 
5/31/b9 from the Department of Education, Office of Special Ed ication and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
"Professional Training Program in School Counseling with Hearing-Impaired Children: Summers Only Option." 

Bari>ara Bodner-Johnson, School of Education and Human Services, Education Department, $85,791 for the period 7/1/88 
IbroKgh 6/30/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project 
entitlec' "Preparation Program for Parent-Infant Specialists." 

Patrick Bricc, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, $64,719 for the period 10/1/87 through 
9/30/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, projectentitled 
"Mental Health Coonseling of the Hearing Impaired." 

Scott Brown, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, $91,857 for the period 5/1/88 
through 4/30/89, from the National Institutes of Health, National Institute on Aging, project entitled "Aging and the 
Interaction of Demography and Hearing Loss." 

rimothy Bunndl, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences, $87,491 for the period 8/1/87 
through 7/31/88, from the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disor Jcrs 
and Stroke, through a consortium arrangement with the University of Maryland at College Park, project entitled "Speech 
Enhancement Based on Articulatory Properties of Clear Speech." 

Jimmy Calloway, School of Education and Human Services, Physical Education and Recreation Department, $53,101 for 
the period 9/1/88 through i '31/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
ScrWces, project entitled "Pruservice Training of Therapeutic Recreation Personnel." 
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Jimmy CaUoway, School of Education and Human Services, Physical Education and Recreation Department, $70,475 for 
the period 6/1/88 through 5/31/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, project entitled "Preparation of Related Services Personnel: Certificate of Paraprofessional Training in 
Therapeutic Recreation." 

Carol Cober and Ysaye Barnwell, College of Continuing Education, National Academy, $113,090 for the period 9/1/87 
through 5/31/89, from the Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Human Development Services, 
Administration on Aging, project entitled "Statewide Training for Nursing Professionals in Community Health Centers: 
Responding to the Impact of Hearing Loss in Later Life Through Improved Service Delivery to Elderly Clients," in 
consortium with the American Speech-Language-Hearing Association. 

Paul Cu nningh a m, College of Arts and Sciences, Biology Department, $115,000 for the period 9/1/87 through 8/31/88, 
from the National Science Foundation, project entitled "Microcomputer Technologies in the Facilitation of the Hearing 
Impaired in the Life Sciences." 

MariU Daneic, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, $41,486 for the period 9/1/87 through 
8/31/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
"Rehabilitation of the Deaf: Long Term Training Project." 

Marita Danek, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, $54392 for the period 9/1/87 through 
8/31/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
"Rehabilitation Counseling for the Deaf." 

Gilbert Dclgado and KatUeen Shaver Amos, School of Education and Human Services, Intcmational Center on Deafness, 
$9,930 for the period 8/1/87 through 11/30/87, from the Pan American Health Organization, project entitled "Genetic 
Analysis of Deafness in Population Isolates of Latin America and the Caribbean." 

Loraine DiPieat), University Relations, National Information Center on Deafness, t49,840 for the period 9/30/87 through 
9/29/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
"Feasibility of Establishing a National Network and Related Data Bases for Information Providers in Hearing Impairment." 

Joan EhrUch, College of Continuing Education, Programs in Adult and Community Education, $39,640 for the period 
7/1/87 through 6/30/88, from the District of Columbia Public Schools, project entitled "Adult Basic Education for 
Hearing Impaired Adults." 

Carol Erting, Gallaudet Research Institute, Culture and Communication Studies Program, $20,001 for the period 2/1/88 
through 1/31/89, from the Joint Committee for North American/Spanish Educationa and Cultural Cooperation, project 
entitled "United States/Spain Joint Seminars and Exchange Visits: Deaf Children in Integrated Educational Settings." 

Marilyn Farmer and David Schleper, Model Secondary School for the Deaf, $4,957 for the period 9/1/88 through 8/31/89, 
from the Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, project entitled "An 
Interdisciplinary Approach to Applying Recent Research in Literacy in the Education of Hearing Impaired, Learning- 
Disabled Students." a F . B 



Harvey Goodstcin, College of Arts and Sciences, Mathematics and Computer Sciences, $225,115 for the period 10/1/88 
through 9/30/89, from the National Science Foundation, project entitled "Summer Institute in Mathematics and Computer 
Science for Pre-College Teachers of the Hearing Impaired." 

Judith Harkins, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, $46,784 for the period 2/1/88 through 
1/31/89, from the Department of Education, National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research, through a 
subcontract with the Lexington Center, project entitled "Rehabilitation Engineering Center on Hearing Technologies." 
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Judith Harldns, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, $149374 for the period 10/15/87 through 
1/14/89, from the Department of Education, National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research, project entitled 
Technology for Sensory Devices for Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing People." 

Juditli Harldns, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, $49,985 for the period 10/15/87 through 
1/14/89, from the Department of Education, National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research, project entitled 
Technology for Sensory Devices for Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing People," supplemental funds award. 

Doin Hicks, Office of the Vice President for Institutional Research, Planning and Evaluation, $13,440 for the period of 
7/1/88 through 6/30/89, from the Council on Education of the Deaf, project entitled "Administrative and Coordination 
Agreement Between Gallaudet University and the Council on Education of the Deaf." 

Thomas Kluwin, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Studies in Education and Human Development, $142,229 for the 
period 6/1/88 through 5/31/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, project entitled "Application of a Process-Oriented Writing Program for Hearing-Impaired Students in Public 
Schools." 



James Mahshie, School of Communication, Department of Audiology and Speech-Language Pathology, $56,232 for the 
period 9/1/87 through 1/1/89, from the \vhitaker Foundation, project entitled "A Computer-based System for Evaluating 
and Modifying Speech Articulation by the Deaf." 

Jeanne Marquis and Arthur Roehrjg, College of Continuing Education, Hearing and Vision Impaired Program, $149,910 for 
the period 7/1/88 through 6/30/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, project entitled "Services to Deaf-BUnd Children and Youth: National Information Center on Deaf-Blindness." 

David Martin, School of Education and Human Services, Office of the Dean, $51,600 for the period 9/1/87 through 
8/31/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, project entitled "Gallaudet University's 
Patricia Roberts Harris Public Service Fellowships Program." 

Kathryn Meadow- Orlans, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Studies in Education and Human Development, $154^94 
for the period 10/1/87 through 9/30/88, from the Public Health Service, Division of Maternal and Child Health and 
Resources Development, project entitled "Interaction and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants," performed with the 
following subcontractors: University of Texas at Dallas, University of Massachusetts at Amherst, Georgia State 
University, and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Richard Meiscgeicr, College of Arts and Sciences, Honors Program, $61^715 for the period 2/15/88 through 7/31/89, from 
the National Science Foundation, project entitled "Gallaudet Summer Science Program." 

Diane Merchant, College of Arts and Sciences, Music Department, $36,563 for the period 10/1/87 through 4/30/89, from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, project entitled "Model Curriculum and Symposium: Music and the Education of 
Hearing-Impaired Children." 

Robert Mobley, School of Education and Human Services, Education Department, $108,079 for the period 7/1/88 through 
6/30/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, projt. \ entitled 
"Preparation of Special Educators: Gallaudet University Project for the Training of Teachers for the Hearing Impaired 
and Multihandicapped Hearing Impaired." 

Doiuild Moores, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Studies in Education and Human Development, $149,954 for the 
period 10/1/87 through 9/30/88, from the Department of Education, National Institute of Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research, project entitled "Dissemination of a Model to Create Least Restrictive Environments for Deaf Students." 

Anne Nissen, c oU ',ge of Arts and Sciences, Experiential Programs 

Off Campus, $32»..10 for the period 10/1/87 through 9/30/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary 
Education, Cooperative Education Program, project entitled "Cooperative Education Administration." 
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Anne Nissen, College of Arts and Sciences^ Experiential Programs 

Off Campus, $3,767 for the period 10/1/87 through 9/30/88, from the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary 
Education, Cooperative Education Program, project entitled "Supplemental Funds Program for Cooperative Education.*" 

AnneNissen, College of Arts and Sciences, Experiential Programs 

Off Campus, $36,892 for the period 5/1/88 through 9/30/88, from the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
project entitled **A Model Summer Program for Handicapped College Students."" 

Carol Patrie, School of Communication, Linguistics and Interpreting Department, $79,141 for the period 9/1/87 through 
8/31/88» from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
""Interpreter Training Program: Training Interpreters for Deaf Individuals."" 

Sue Pressman, Student Affairs, Career Cento , $3,570 for the period 8/30/87 through 8/29/88, from the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs, project entitled ""Internatiortd Student Career Peer Counseling Program for Deaf 
Post-Secondary Students."" 

Brenda Rawlings, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, $38,500 for the period 
9/1/87 through 8/31/88, from the State of Texas Education Agency, project entitled Texas State Survey of Hearing 
Impaired Children and Youth."" 

John Raymer, Student Affairs, Student Special Services, $101,476 for the period 7/1/88 through 8/31/89, from the 
Department of EducatioL, Office of Postsecondary Education, project entitled ""Special Services for Disadvantaged 
Students."" 

Sally Revoilc, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditory and Speech v^ciences, $178,618 for the period 9/1/87 
through 8/31/88, from the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke, project entitled Terception of Complex Auditory Stimuli by the Deaf."" 

Eli Savanick, School of Education and Human Services, International Center on Deafness, $34^48 for the period 6/1/88 
through 9/30/88, from the United States Information Agency, project entitled ""Building the Communication Bridge 
Between Deaf and Hearing People: Interpreting and Sign Language Instruction."" 

Francme White, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, $S9;292 for the period 6/1/88 through 
5/31/89, from the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, project entitled 
Treparation of Related Services Personnel: Project for the Training of School Counselors for Hearing Impaired 
Children. 
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Grants and Oontxacts iAwanlod 
(listed by unit/department) 



Unit/Department 



Model Seoondaiy Sciwol far the Deaf 
Performing Arts 
Sex Education 
Social Studies/English 



Subtotal 



ON 



Oollege of Arts and Scienoes 
Bio.l.o(5y 
Chfi istry 
English 

Experiential Programs 

Honors Program 

Mathematics 

Kkisic 

Physics 

Psychology 



aiibt-ntal 



School of OaranunicaticMi 

Audiology/Speech-Ianguage Pathology 

Linguistics/Interpreting 

TV, Film and Photography 



97 S ubtotal 



AY 87-88 



Number of 
Awards 



0 
0 
1 



1 
0 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

8 



1 
1 
1 



$ Volume 



0 
0 

4,957 
4.957 



115,000 
0 

165,684 
73,269 
61,715 
225,115 
36,563 
0 
0 

677.346 



56,232 
79,141 
28,500 

163.873 



AY 86-87 



Number of 
Awards 



1 
0 
0 



2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 



1 
1 
0 



$ Volume 



19,100 
0 
0 

19.100 



141,810 
0 
0 

53,740 
0 

193,772 
0 

36,869 
15,442 

441.633 



45,725 
73,851 
0 

119.576 



AY 85-86 



Number of 
AwaixSs 



0 
1 
0 



0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



2 
1 
0 



$ Volume 



0 

46,904 
0 

46.904 



0 

19,992 
0 
0 
0 

134,116 
0 
0 
0 

154.108 



69,626 QQ 
77,169 
0 

146 ,795 
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1 AY 

1 
1 


86-87 


1 AY 


85-86 


Unit/Department 






INmnber of 


1 


1 Number of 


1 


-J 


1 9 vojLume 

— j- . 


1 Awards 

J 


$ Volume 


Awards 

J 


$ Volume 


Schcx)! of Educaticn and HunEin Servicses 


1 


1 




1 






Mministration/Supervision 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 

1 V 


1 0 

1 \J 


3 

1 


68 5?3 


Counseling 


1 ^ 


1 289,255 


1 2 


1 105,050 


1 8 


1 358,211 


Education 


1 2 


1 193,870 


1 4 


I 256,500 


1 4 


1 330,920 


Educational Technology 


1 0 


1 0 


1 


inn i7n 


1 " 




International Center on Deafness 


1 O 
1 ^ 


1 44,27o 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 


Office of the Dean 


1 


1 Dl,oOO 


1 0 


1 0 


i 0 


1 0 


rhysical EducatioiVRecreation 






3 


16G.333 


1 


34 036 


SMctal 


1 12 


1 702.579 


1 10 


630.053 


1 18* 


1 969.987* 


^ Cblleg^ of Oontiiiiiiig Bducatlcn 






j 


j 


j 


j 


Hearing and Vision Iirpaired Program 


1 1 


\ 149,910 


1 1 


1 149,585 


1 0 


1 0 


National Academy 


1 




1 0 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 


Programs in Adult and Comm* Ed. 


1 1 


1 1Q UAH 


1 


ft46 


1 n 


n 

1 ^ 


Sitotatal 






1 2 


1 182.431 


1 0 


0 


Gallaudet Research Institute 


1 


1 










Assessment and Demograjiiic Studies 


3 


166 ?70 


1 5 


1 162,594 


1 6 


1 241,732 


Auditory and Speech Sciences 


1 2 


1 266,109 


1 2 


1 271,846 


1 1 


1 30,462 


Culture and Comrnunlcation Studies 


1 1 


1 20,000 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 


I 0 


Education and Human Develqpment 


1 3 


1 447,077 


1 1 


1 153,728 


1 2 


1 211,350 


Genetic Services 


1 2 


1 301,734 


1 3 


1 158,480 


1 2 


1 157,923 


Technology Assessment Program 


1 3 


1 246,643 


1 3 


1 183,978 


1 1 


1 35,700 


Siibtotal 


i 14 


11.447.833 


1 14 


I 930.626 


1 12 


1 677.167 



99 



100 



I 

1 



AY 87-88 



Unit/Departinent 



Student Affaics 
Career Center 
Student Special Servicses 

Subtotal 



Niirnber of 
Awards 



1 
1 



$ Volume 



3,570 
101,476 

105,046 



AY 86-87 



Number of 
Awards 



$ Volume 



0 I 0 

1 I 76,112 
I 

_1 I 76 ,112 



AY 85-86 



Number of 
Awards 



0 
0 

0 



$ Volume 



0 
0 

0 



Oonputer Center 

Institutional Research, 
Plaming and Evaluation 

a> Learning Center 

National Infonnaticn Center an Deafness 

Hivsical Plant 



0 

1 
0 
1 
0 



0 

13,440 
0 

49,840 

0 



1 I 20,000 



0 
0 
0 

52.861 



45 

(+15%). 



3,467,554 
(^0%) 



39 |2,A72,392 
f+3%) I f+21%) 



0 

0 
1 
0 

1 



38 
(465%) 



0 
0 

37,469 
0 

13.671 



2,046,101 
(+34%) 



* Includes fivv. awards totaling $281,100 awarded in AY 85-86, but for the project period occurring in AY 86-87. 
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Final Proposals Submitted 
Academic Year 1987/88 



Bfarin AUen, School of CJommunication, Department of Television, Film and Photography, prqject entitled "Initial Series of 
F*A*N*T*A*S*T*I*CI" to the Corporation for Public Broadcasting in the amount of $368^369 for 1 year. 

Marin Allen, School of CJommunication, Department of Television, Film and Photography, project entitled "Planning Prqject for 
Satellite Teleconferencing Capability" to the Department of Commerce in the amount of $34,207 for 6 months. 

Thonuui Allen, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, prqject entitled "Development of a 
Criterion-Referenced Reading Inventory for Diagnosing Reading Difficulties of Elementaiy-Aged Hearing Impaired Students" to 
the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $556,103 for 5 years. 

Thomas Allen, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, prqject entitled "A Proposal to 
Link Cross-Sectional Data to Perform a Longitudinal Analysis of the Educational and Vocational Progress of Hearing Impaired 
Students" to the Educational Testing Service in the amount of $20,460 for 1 year. 

Kathleen Shaver Amoe, Gallaudet Research Institute, Genetic Services Center, project entitled "Continuation and Expansion of 
an Innovative Approach to Genetic Counseling Services for the Deaf Population" to the Public Health Service, Bureau of Health 
Care Delivery and Assistance in the amount of $220»717 for 1 year (continuation). 

Kathleen Shaver Amoe, Gallaudet Research Institute, Genetic Services Center, prqject entitled "Genetic Epidemiology of 
Diabetes in Rubella Deafness" through Virginia Commonwealth University to the National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases in the amount of $29,821 for 1 year (continuation). 

Kathleen Shaver Amoe, Gallaudet Research Institute, Genetic Services Center, prqject entitled "Molecular Markers and Genetic 
Epidemiology of Deafness" through Virginia Commonwealth University to the National Institutes of Health, in the amount of 
$698,626 for 5 years. 

Kathleen Shaver Amoe, Gallaudet Resear :h Institute, Genetic Services Center, prqject entitled "Molecular Markers and Genetic 
Epidemiology of Deaftiess" through Virginia Commonwealth University to the National Institutes of Health in the amount of 
$416»251 for 3 years (revision). 

James Barrier Model Secondaiy School for the Deaf, Social Studies Department, prqject entitled "Constitutional Rights Today: 
Their Relationship to the Philosophical and Historical Origins of the U.S. Constitution" to the Department of Education, 
Secretaiy's Discretionary Program in the amount of $68,863 for 18 months. 

Trent Bataon, College of Arts and Sciences, English Department, project entitted "Literacy for Deaf Children: ENFI Jr." to the 
Department of Education, Office of Special Edi cation and Tujiiabilitative Services in the amount of $174,857 for 18 months. 

Roger Beachf School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, project entitled "Professional Training Program 
in School Counseling with Hearing-Impaired Children: Summers Only Option" to the Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $216,992 for 3 years. 

LynneBcmatein, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Speech Perception 
Studies: Biomodal and Developm ntal" to the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke in the amount of $151,200 for 3 years. Research Career Development Award. 

Lynne Bernstein, Gallaudef, Research Institute, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Novel Systems for 
Speech Processhig and Haptic Encoding" through Johns Hopkins University to the National Science Foundation in the amount of 
$138,278 for 3 years. 
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I^nmeBcniBteiii, GaUaudet Research Institute, Center for Audltoiy and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Cutaneous 
Communication Aids for the DeaT to the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and Communica: :"e 
Disorders and Stroke in the amount of $6)4^26 for 5 years (competing continuation for new program cycle). 

Barbara Bodncr-Johnson and Thomas Jones, School of Education and Human Services, Education Department, project entitled 
"Preparation Program for Parent-Infant Specialists" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $91,081 for 1 year (continuation). 

Patrick Bric^ School of Education and Human Seivices, Counseling Department, project entitled "Mental Health Counseling of 
the Hearing Impaired" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and RehabUitative Services in the amount of 
$308,683 for 3 years. 

FatrkkBiio^ School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, project entitled "Mental Health Counseling of 
the Hearing Impaired" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and RehabUitative Services in the amount of 
$68»472 for 1 year (continuation). 

Scott Brown, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, project entitled "Older Americans 
and Tmnitus: A Demographic Study" to the AARP Andrus Foundation in the amount of $50,000 for 1 year. 

Scott Brown, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, project entitled "Older Americans 
and Tmnitus: A Demographic Study" to the AARP Andrus Foundation in the amount of $50,000 for 1 year (revision). 

Scott Brown, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, project entitled "Aging and the 
Interaction of Demography and Hearing Loss" to the National Institutes of Health, National Institute on Aging in the amount of 
$99,485 for 1 year (continuation). 

Timothy BunneU, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Speech Enhancement 
Based on Articulator/ Properties of Clear Speech," consortium proposal with the University of Maryland at College Park to the 
National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke in the amount of 
$92,474 for 1 year, (continuation) 

Jimmy Calloway, School of Education and Human Services, Physical Education and Recreation Department, project entitled "The 
Effects of a Structured Walking Program on the Pqrcho-Social and Physiological Well-Being of the Hearing and Deaf, FraU 
Elderly" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and RehabUitative Services in the amount of $328,488 for 
3 years. 

Jimmy CaUoway, School of Education and Human Services, Physical Education and Recreation Department, project entitled 
"Preservice Training of Therapeutic Recreation Personnel" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
RehabUitative Servi^-es hi the amount of $.'V3,101 for 1 year (continuation). 

Jimmy CaUoway, School of Education and Human Services, Physical Education and Recreation, project entitled "Preparation of 
Related Services Personnel: Certificate of Paraprofessional Training in Therapeutic Recreation" to the Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education and RehabUitative Services in the amount of $76,267 for 1 year (continuation). 

Carol Cobcr and Karen Scmanchik, College of Continuing Education, National Academy, project entitled "Short-Term Training in 
Hearing and Vision Loss For State of Virginia Nursing Home Administrators" through the Pennsylvania College of Optometry to 
theDepartmsnt of Health and Human Services, Office of Human Development Services, in the amount of $40,441 for 17 months. 

Carol Cobcr and Karen Scmanchik, College of Continuing Education, National Academy, project entitled "National Resource 
Center on Elders With Visual, Hearing, Developmental and Communication Impairments" through the University of Maryland 
Center on Aging to the Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Human Development Services, Administration on 
Aging in the amount of $157,538 for 3 years. 
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MoxiU Danck, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, project entitled "Long Term Training: 
Rehabilitation of the DeaT to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the 
amount of $144^76 for 3 years. 

Janet Drogi^ OaUaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditosy and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Phonemic Awareness and 
Speech Perception in Hearing-Impaired Subjects" to the Deafness Research Foundation in the amount of $9,238 for 2 months. 

Fhmds Duffy, School of Education and Human Services, Administration and Supervision, project entitled "A Preservice Training 
Program for Supervisors in Deaf and Special Education" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $138,700 for 3 years. 

Joan Ehriich, College of Continuing Education, Programs in Adidt and Community Education, project entitled "Adult Basic 
Education Literacy Program" to the District of Columbia Public Schools in the amount oi $41,080 for 1 year. 

Joan Ehriich, CoUege of Continuing Edu(»tion, Programs in Adult and Community Education, project entitled "Adult Basic 
Education for Hearing ImpaU-ed Adults" to the District of Columbia Public Schools in the amount of $39,640 for 1 year. 

Card Ertina Gallaudet Research Institute, Culture and Communication Studies Program, project entitled "United States/Spain 
Joint Seminars and Exchange Visits: Deaf Children in Integrated Educational Settings" to the Joint Committee for North 
American/Spanish Educational and Cultural Cooperation in the amount of $27,000 for 1 year. 

Marflya Farmer and David Schlcpcr, Model Secondaiy School for the Deaf, Social Studies and English Departments, project 
entitled "An Interdisciplinaiy Approach to Aj^plying Recent Research in Literacy in the Education of Hearing Impaired, 
Leaming^Disabled Students" to the Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement in the amount of 
$4,957 fori year. 

Harvey Goodstein, College of Arts and Sciences, Mathematics and Computer Science Department, project entitled "Summer 
Institute in Mathematics and Computer Science for Pre-Collcge Teachers of the Hearing Impaired" to the National Science 
Foundation in the amount of $225,115 for 15 months (continuation). 

GeriloeGustason, School of Education and Human Services, Education Department, project entitled "Validity and ReliabUity of 
Sign Evaluation Processes for Teachers and Educational Interpreters" to the Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $138,493 for 3 years. 

Judith Harkina, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, project entitled "RchabUitation Engineering 
Center on Hearing Technologies" through the Lexington Center to the Department of Education, National Institute on DisabUity 
and Rehabilitation Research in the amount of $249,785 for 5 years. 

Judith Haikins, GaUaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, project entitled "RehabUitation Engineering 
Center on Evaluation of RehabUitation Technologies/Evaluation of Technology for Persons with Hearing Impairments" through 
Helen Hayes Hospital to the Department of Education, National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research in the 
amount of $353,822 for 5 years. 

Judith Harkins, Gallaudet Research Listitute, Technology Assessment Progi-am, project entitled 'Technology tut Sensojy Devices 
for Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing People" to the Department of Education, National Institute on DisabUity and 
Rehabilitation Research in the amount of $50,413 for 1 year (supplemental funds request). 

Judith Harkins, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Progi am, project entitled "A Robotic Fingerspelling Hand 
for Deaf-Blind Communication" to the Department of Education, National In.stitute for DisabUity and RehabUitation Research, in 
cooperation with Oaktree Automation Corporation, in the amount of $311,410 for 3 years. 

Judith Haikins, Gallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, project entitled 'Technology for Sensoiy Devices 
For Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing People" to the Department of Education, Omce of Special Education and RehabUitative 
Services in the amount of $149,874 for 1 year (continuation). 
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Jtt^h Hatkiiu and Cari Jcnscma, Oallaudet Research Institute, Technology Assessment Program, project entitled Tcature 
Extraction Methods for Development of a Visual Telephone" through the University of Delaware to the Department of 
Education, National Institute on DisabUity and Rehabilitation Research in the amount of $108,58« for 3 years. 

Judith Holt, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, projuct entitled "Design of Measures 
to Assess AIDS Education for ChUdren" to the National Institutes of Health iu the amount of $920,097 for 5 years. 

Harriet Kaplan, School of Communication, Department of Audiology and Speech-Language Pathology, project entitled 
"Eiectroacouatic aod Clinical Protocols for Evaluating Assistive Listening Devices" to the Department of Education, National 
Institute for Disability and Rehabilitation Research in the amount of $294,299 for 3 years. 

Haniet Kaplan, School of Communication, Department of Audiology and Speech-Language Pathology, project entitled "Evaluation 
Protocols for Assistive Listening Devices" to the National Institutes of Health in the amount of $334,170 for 3 years. 

QjmthiaKiug; School of Education and Human Services, Education Department, project entitled "Research Trends Related to the 
Education of Hearing Impaired Individuals" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and RehabUitative 
Services hi the amount of $187,421 for 2 years. 

Thomas Kluwin, GaUaudet Research Institute, a>nter for Studies in Education and Human Development, project entitled 
"Application of a Process-Oriented Writing Program for Hearing-Impaired Students in Public Schools" to the Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $142,229 for 1 year (continuation). 

Soott Liddidl, School of Communication, Department of Linguistics and Interpreting, project entitled "Spatial Systems in 
American Sign Language" to the National Science Foundation in the amount of $189,376 for 2 years. 

Cefl Lucu, School of Communication, Department of Linguistics and Interpreting, project entitled "Conference: Theoretical 
Issues in Sign Language Research H" to the D.C. Community Humanities CouncU in the amount of $1,500 for short term support. 

Cea Lucas, School of Communication, Department of Linguistics and Interpreting, project entitled "Language Contact in the 
Deaf Community" to the National Science Foundation in the amount of $76,911 for 15 months. 

James Mahshi^ School of Communication, Department of Audiolo©- and Speech-Language Pathology, project entitled 
"Articulatoiy Determinants of Clear Speech and Characterization of Speech Articulation by Deaf Speaketa" to the University of 
Wisconsin in the amount of $1,644 for 3 weeks. 

David Martin, School of Education and Human Services, OfTzce of the Dean, project entitled "Gallaudet University's Patricia 
Roberts Harris Public Ser vice Fellowships Program" to the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondai> Education In the 
amount of $64,600 for 1 year. 

David IfarUn, Schoo? of Education and Human Services, Office of the Dean, project entitled "Gallaudet University's Patricia 
Roberts Harris Publi' Service Fellowships Program for 1988-89" to the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondaiy 
Education hi the km unt of $129,000 for 1 year. 

Kenneth Massif Administration and Business Affairs, Physical Plant Department, project entitled "Energy Conservation Measures 

for the Model Secondaiy School for the Deaf to the District of Columbia Energy Office in the amount of $9,261 for 16 

months. 

Kathiyn Meadow-Orians, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Studies In Education and Human Development, project entitled 
"Interaction and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants" to the Public Health Service, Division of Maternal and ChUd Health and 
Resources Development in the amount of $167,740 for 1 year (continuation). 

Richard Meist^gder, College of Arts and Sciences, Honors Program, project entitled "Gallaudet Summer Science Program" to the 
National Science Foundation In the amount of $64,255 for 1 year. 
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Diane Merchant^ College of Arts and Sciences, Music Department, project entitled **lnnovatlvc Video Curricular Materials and 
Preservice Ckiurse on Music for Hearing Impaired Children and Youth** to the Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rr:habUitative Services in the amount of $139|386 for 3 years. 



Diane Merchant, College of Arts and Sciences, Music Department, project entitled "DC. Percussion Artists' Performance and 
Cltoic for Students" to the D.C. Commission on the Arts and Humanities in the amount of $6,290 for 6 1/2 months. 

Robert Moblqr, School of Education and Human Scivices, Education Department, project entitled "Gallaudet University Project 
for the Training of Teachers for the Hearing Impaired and the Multihandicapped Hearing Impaired" to ^he Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $112,014 for 1 year (continuation). 

Donald Moorcs^ Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Studies in Education and Human Development, prqject entitled 
"Dissemination of a Model to Create Least Restrictive Environments for Deaf Students" to the Department of Education, 
National Institute for Disability and RehabUitation Research in the amount of $16S,441 for 1 year (continuation). 

Maiy JuneMosdqjr, School of Communication, Audiology and Speech-Language Pathology Department, project entitled "Visual 
Speech Display as an Articulation Training Aid for the Deaf* through Old Dominion University to the National Institutes of 
Health in the amount of $65^191 for 3 years. 

Maiy June Mofidcy, School of Communication, Audiology and Speech-Language Pathology Department, project entitled '^Visual 
Speech Display as an Articulation Training Aid for the Deaf through Old Dominion University to the National Science 
Foundation in the amount of $14,700 for 2 years. 

Catherine Moses, College of Arts and Sciences, Sociology and Social Work Department, prqject entitled "A Curriculum for a 
Sjiccialization in Gerontology and Hearing Impairment for a Master's Degree in Social Work at Gallaudet University" to the 
Office of Human Development Services, Administration on Aging in the amount of $100,965 for 17 mon ths. 

Anne Nissen, College of Arts and Sciences, Experiential Programs Off Campus, project entitled "Cooperative Education Program 
for the School of Management" to the Department of Education, Cooperative Education Program in the amount of $360,065 for 5 
years. 

Anne Nissen^ College of Arts and Sciences, Experiential Programs Off Campus, project entitled "Cooperative Education Program" 
to the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondaiy Education in the amount of $33,588 for 1 year. 

Anne Nissen, College of Arts and Sciences, Experiential Programs Off Campus, project entitled "Supplemental Funds to Initiate, 
Improve, or Expand a Program of Cooperative Education" to the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondaiy Education in 
the amount of $3,767 for 1 year. 

AnneNissea College of Arts an*' Scien'^es, Experiential Programs Off Campus, project entitled "A Model Summer Program for 
Handicapped College Students" to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in the amount of $36,892 for 10 months. 

Ronald Nomdand, School of Education ant Human Services, Educational Technology Department, project entitled 'Training of 
Specialists in Educational Technology: Special Education/Deafness: Regular and Summers Only Options' to the Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $620,817 for 5 years. 

NjcrlNuru, School of Communication, Office of the Dean, project entitled "Multicultural Aspects of Deafness: Analysis Service 
and Instruction-Focus on the Culture of India (MADASI-MADRAS)" to the Smithsonian Foreign Currency Program in the 
amount of $71,764 for 1 year. 

Carol Patri^ School of Communication, Department of Linguistics and Interpreting, project entitled "Interpreter Training for 
the Deaf to the Department of Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration in the amount of $79,576 for 1 year 
(continuation). 
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Janet Pray, Collej.:© of Arts and Sciences, Sociology and Social Work Department, project entitled "Improvements of Child 
Welfare Services for Hearing Impaired Clients through the Training of Deal Professionals" to the Office of Human Development 
Services, Administration for Children, Youth and Families in the amount of $40,000 for 2 years. 

BrendalUwliiigB, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, prqject entitled "Texas State 
Survqr of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth" to the Texas Education Agency in the amount of $38,500 for 1 year. 

JohnRaymer, Student Afffirs, Student Special Services Department, project entitled "Special Services foi Disadvantaged 
Students" to the Department of Education, Office of Postsecondaiy Education in the amount of $80,566 for 1 year 
(continuation). 

SalljrRcvoflQ Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditoiy and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Perception of Complex 
Auditoiy Stimuli by the Deaf to the National Institutes of Health, National Institute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke, in the amount of $188,909 for 1 year (continuation). 

Arthur Roohrift College of Continuing Education, Hearing and Vision Impaired Program, project entitled "National Information 
Center on Deaf-Blindness" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the 
amount of $160,420 for 1 year (continuation). 

EliSavanidc, School of Education and Human Services, International Center on Deafness, project entitled "Building the 
Communication Bridgo between Deaf and Hearing People: Interpreting and Sign Language Instruction" to the United States 
Information Agency, Office of Private Sector Programs in the amount of $28,834 for 2 months. 

Gafl Solit, Administration and Business AlTairs, Child Development Center, project entitled "Demonstration Prqject to Integrate 
Hearing and Hearing Impaired in Day Care Centers" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $332,869 for 3 years. 

Alice Sutcr, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Auditoiy and Speech Sciences, project entitled "Proposal to Assess the 
Field Attenuation of the 3M 6300 Earplug" to the 3M Company in the amount of $79,989 for 11 months. 

Walter Trafton, (College of Arts and Sciences, Chemistiy Department, prqject entitled "Computerization of Spectrophotometiy 
Across the Curriculum" to the National Science Foundation in the amount of $25,434 for 2 years. 

Raymond Tiybua, Graduate Stuf'ies and Research, prqject entitled "Research and Training Center on Mental Health Rehabilitation 
of Deaf Persons to be Established by Gallaudet University" to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $3,731,232 for 5 years. 

Frandne White, School of Education and Human Services, Counseling Department, prqject entitled "Preparation of Related 
Services Personnel: Gallaudet University Prqject for the Training of School Counselors for Hearing Impaired ChUdren" to the 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $61,664 for 1 year 
(continuation). 

Robert Zambrano, College of Arts and Sciences, English Department, project entitled "Using Artificial Intelligence to Overcome 
Limited English Proficiency" through Georgetown University to the Department of Education, Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondaiy Education in the amount of $110,780 for 3 years. 

Robert Zambrano, College of Arts and Sciences, English Department, project entitled "Using Artificial Intelligence to Teach 
English to Deaf People" through Georgetown University to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the amount of $63,299 for 18 months. 
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Fiml PrqposaiLs Subadtted 
(listed by unit/departinent) 





1 AY 87-88 




1 AY 
1 


86-87 




1 AY 85-86 




Unit/nepartment 


1 Number of 






1 Number of 






1 Number of 






|Prc^)osals 


1 $ Volume 


jproposais 


j$ Volume 


1 Prc^xDsals 


i $ Volume 


Model Secxndary School far the Deaf 


1 


1 
1 




1 


1 
1 




1 


1 
1 




EnglislVSociul studies 


1 1 


1 4, 


957 


1 0 


1 


0 


1 0 


1 


0 


Instruction 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 10, 


000 


1 0 


1 


0 


Perf oming Arts 


1 0 


1 


0 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 93, 


303 


Sex Educaticxi 


1 0 


1 


0 


1 0 


1 


0 


1 1 


1 9 

73, 


988 


Social Studies 


1 1 


1 68, 


863 


1 0 


1 


0 


I 0 


1 ' ^ 9 


0 


Subtotal 


1 2 


1 

1 73. 


820 


1 

1 1 


1 

1 10. 


000 


1 2 


1 

1 167. 


291 


p Cbllegie of Arts and Scienoes 


1 
1 






1 
1 






1 


1 




Biology 


1 0 




0 


1 2 


1 139, 


572 


1 1 


1 318, 


203 


demistry 


1 1 


1 25, 


434 


1 1 


1 21, 


796 


1 1 


1 -5, 


992 


English 


1 3 


1 348, 


936 


1 3 


1 521, 


899 


1 1 


1 374, 


667 


Experiential Programs 


1 4 


1 434, 


312 


1 1 


1 3, 


140 


1 1 


1 50, 


623 


Govemmerit 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 8, 


000 


1 0 




0 


nonors FTograin 


1 1 


1 64, 


255 


1 0 




0 


1 0 




0 


Mathemtics 


1 1 


1 225, 


115 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 316, 


741 


Music 


1 2 


1 145, 


676 


1 2 


1 172, 


303 


1 0 




0 


Physics 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 36, 


869 


1 0 




0 


Psychology 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 X5 f 


442 


1 0 




0 


Sociology/Social Work 


1 2 


1 140, 


965 


1 0 




0 


1 1 


1 100, 


286 


Subtotal 


1 14 


11.384. 


693 


1 12 


1 919. 


021 


J 6_ 


11.180. 


512 
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1 AY 87-88 


1 AY 86-87 


1 AY 


85-86 


Uhit/Departroent 


1 Proposals 


i $ Volume 


INumDer or 
■ Proposals 


i $ Volume 


INuitiber of 
[Proposals 


1 $ Volume 


School of OdDBunicaticn 

Audiology/Speech-Language Pathology 

linguistics/Interpreting 

Office of the Dean 

TV, Film and Ehotography 


1 5 
i 4 
1 1 
1 2 


1 709,904 
1 347,363 
1 71,754 
1 402,576 


I 5 
1 2 
1 0 
1 0 


1 984,721 
1 94,559 
1 0 
1 0 


1 2 
1 2 
1 0 
1 1 


1 100,000 
1 208,247 
1 0 
1 176,841 


Subtotal 


1 12 


11,531.597 


1 7 


11-079.280 


1 5 


t 485.088 


Sciiaol of Bchicaticn and Bnan SeGCvioes 
AdministratioiVSi?)ervision 
Oounseling 
^ Educaticai 

S EJctucati^ial Foundaticms/Researrh 
Educational Technology 
International Center on Deafness 
Office of the Dean 
Physical EducatioiyRecreation 


1 1 
1 5 
1 4 
1 0 
1 1 
1 1 

1 3 


1 x38,700 
1 800,087 
1 529,009 
1 0 
1 620,817 
1 28,834 

1 17 J , OOO 

1 457,856 


1 2 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 3 
1 1 
1 0 
1 4 


1 348,003 
1 329,252 
1 589,452 
1 132,646 
1 192,630 
1 9,930 
1 0 
1 641,803 


1 3 
1 5 
1 3 
1 1 
1 1 
1 0 
1 0 

1 1 


1 147,731 
1 556,884 
1 605,996 
1 318,760 
1 108,691 
1 0 
1 0 
1 44,758 


subtotal 


1 17 


12.768.803 


1 22 


12.243-716 


1 14 


11,782.820 


College of OGntiniing Bckx^ticn 

Hearing and Vision Iitpaired PrtDgram 

National Academy 

Programs in Adtdt and Comm. Ed. 


1 1 
1 2 
1 2 


1 160,420 
1 197,979 
1 80,720 


1 1 
1 1 
1 2 


1 464,056 
1 113,090 
1 76,660 


1 0 
1 1 
1 0 


1 0 
1 94,157 
i 0 


SItybotal 


1 5 


1 439.119 


1 4 


1 653-806 


1 1 


J 94.157 
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Unit/Department 



Gallaiidet Research Institute 

Assessment and Demographic Studies 
Auditory and Speech Sciences 
Culture and Coinraunication Studies 
Education and Human Development 
Genetic Services 
Office of the Dean 
Technology Assessment Program 



Subtotal 



^ School of Preparatory Studies 



Student Affairs 

Career Center 

Student Special Services 

Subtotal 



Child Develapment Center 
OcniJuter Center 
Learning Center 

National Informaticn Center on Deafness 
Rivsical Plant 



TOTAL 



AY 87-88 



Number of 
Proposals 



7 
7 
1 
3 
4 
1 
6 

29 



0 
1 



1 
0 
0 
0 

1 



82 

smL 



$ Volume 



1,734,645 
1,274,414 
27,000 
475,410 
1,365,414 
3,731,232 
1,223,890 

9.832.005 



0 



0 

80,566 
80.566 



7.32,869 
0 
0 
0 

9.261 



16,452,733 
(+51%) 



AY 86-87 



Number of 
Proposals 



7 
3 
0 
4 
4 
1 
2 

21 



2 
1 



0 
0 
0 

1 
1 



75 
(+27%) 



$ Volume 



1,524,793 
340,154 
0 

1,971,088 
702,269 
496,366 
93,586 

5.128.256 



257.480 



118,219 
358,105 

476.324 



0 
0 
0 

49,840 
63.436 



10,881,159 
(+39%) 



?^Y 85-86 



Number of 
Proposals 



8 
4 
0 
5 
2 
2 
6 

27 



0 
0 

0 



0 

1 

1 

0 

1 



59 
(+34^) 



$ Volume 



849,340 
1,130,013 
0 

872,874 
38,204 
190,909 
762,396 

3.843.736 



150.824 



0 
0 



0 

48,176 
37,469 
0 

13.671 



7,803,744 

(+152%) 
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Preliminary Proposals Submitted 
Academic Year 1987/88 



In addition to the 82 final proposals submitted, another five with a total dollar value of $"^^,384 were submitttd as 
preliminary letters, applications, or proposals. 

Marin Alien, School of Communication, Department of Television, Film and Photography, project entitled The 
Development of Effective Guidelines for the Use of Captioned Materials in the Classroom" to the Department of 
Education, Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education in the amount of $97,611 for 19 months. 

Thomas Allen, Gallaudet Research Institute, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies, project entitled 
"Development of a Hearing Impaired Supplement to the National Education Longitudinal Stud/* to the Spencer 
Foundation in the amount of $263,412 for 3 years. 

Trent Batson, College of Arts and Sciences, English Department, project entitled "A New Context For Invention: 
Computer Network in the Writing Classroom** to the Department of Education, Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education in the amount of $214371 for 3 years. 

Carol Erting, Gallaudet Research Institute, Culture and Communication Studies Program, project entitled THE DEAF 
WAY: Plenary Sessions** to the Wenner-Gren Foundation in the amount of $20,000 for conference support. 

Njeri Nuni, School of Communication, Office of the Dean, project entitled "DEAF CULTURE INTERNATIONAL: 
InterNET...Seminars in Cultural Aspects of Deafness" to the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs in the 
amount of $4,990 for 1 year. 
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1987/88 Publications of Research Institute Personnel 



1987-88 Publications of Research Institute Personnel 



Allen, T.E. (Ed.). Handicapped youth and the outcomes of 
their schooling: Rooent rwoairch advances h\ the Urated 
States [Special issue]. Inter national Joi^rnal of 
Educ ational Ref^earch/ in pvens, 

Allen, T.E. Staying, having and graduating: Enrollment 
patterns aincing diiJaf high ftchoolcrs. In T.E. Allen, B W. 
Rawlings, & A.N, Schildroth (Eda.), Deaf students in 
transition fironi s chool to wor l^ Baltimore, MD: Paul H. 
Brookes Puhlishing C<)mpa:t)iy, in press. 

Allen, T.E. Vocational training and coursework of deaf 
students. In T.E. Allen, B.W. Rawlings, & A.N. SchUdroth 
(Eds,), Deaf stude nte in transiti on from school to work . 
Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Company, in 
press. 

Allen, T.E. & Karchmer, M.A. Communication in classrooms 
for hearing impaired students: Student, teacher, and 
program characteristics. In H. Bomstein (Ed.), M anual 
communication in Am e rican cduration. Washing^ton, DC: 
Gallaudet University Press, in press. 

Allen, T.E., Rawlings, B.W., & Schildroth, A.N. (Eds.). Deaf 
students in transition from school to work . Baltimore, 
MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Company, in press. 

Allen, T.E. & Zwiebel, A* Mathematics achievement of 
hearing impaired students in different educational * 
settings: Cross-cultural perspectives. Vo lta Review, in 
press. 

Allen, T.E. & Woodward, J.C. Teacher characteristics and 
the degree to which teachers incorporate features of 
English in their sign communication with hearing 
impaired students. American Ap n als of the Desf . Ih^, 61- 
67, 1987. 

Bloomquist, C.A. An introduction to reliability and validity. 
In C.A. Bloomquist & M.E. Fowles (Eds.), Ihe state of 
the a rt in writing assessment: Focus on special students . 
San Diego, CA: College-Hill Press, in press. 

Bloomquist, C.A. The role of assessment in placing deaf 
students in academic and vocational courses. In T.E. 
Allen, B.W. Rawlings, & A.N. SchUdroth (Eds.), Deaf 
st udents i n transition from school to work. Baltimore, 
MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Company, in press. 

Bloomquist, C.A. & Fowles, M.E. (Eds.). The state of the art 
i&Jftfrittng assessment: Focus on special students . San 
Diego, CA: College-Hill Press, in press. 

Brown, S.C. & Karchmer, M.A. Who will be served? 
Charting the trendjs. Gallaudet Today. 18(1), 4-7, Fall, 
1987* 

Davies, S. The eyes have it: Visual technology plays a role 
in dea<hi588 research. Gallaudet Today > 18(4), 30-31, 1988. 



Davies, S., Mahshie, J., & Moore, N. (Eds.), Technology: 
Changing the face of communication and research 
[Special issue]. Gallaudet Todav. 18(4), 1988. 

Deyo, D. Implicaciones de la comunicacion total para el 
audiologo. [Implications of total communiration for the 
audiologist] In E. Granizo (Ed.), El mundo del silencio (p. 
14). Quito, Ecuador: The Melvin Jones Foundation, 1988. 

Dcyo, D. Amplification and assistive devices for hearing 
impaired children. In L, DiPietro (Ed.), Growing together: 
Information for parents of hearing impaired children . 
Washington, DC: National Information Center on 
Deafness, Gallaudet University, 1987. 

Deyo, D. & Gelzer, L. Que sucede cuando se diagnostica una 
perdida auditiva [When a hearing loss is diagnosed In L. 
DiPietro (Ed.), Growing together: Information for parents 
of hearing impaired children . Washington, DC: National 
Information Center on Deafhess, Gallaudet University, 
1987]. In E. Granizo (Ed.), El Mundo del Silencio (p. 28). 
Quito, Ecuador: The Melvin Jones Foundation, 1988. 

Deyo, D. & Gelzer, L. Accepting the hearing impaired child 
in the family. In L. DiPietro (Ed.), Growing together: 
Information for parents of hearing impaired children ! 
Washington, DC: National Information Center on 
Deafness, Gallaudet University, 1987. 

Deyo, D. & Gelzer, L. When a hearing loss is diagnosed. In 
L. DiPietro (Ed.), Growing together: Informati on for 
parents of hearing impaired children . Washington, DC: 
National Information Center on Deafness, Gallaudet 
University, 1987. 

Deyo, D. & Hallau, M. Communicate with me: Conversation 
strategies for deaf students . Washington, DC: Outreach, 
Pre-Collegc Programs, Gallaudet University, 1988. 

Droge, J., Mahshie, J., & Davies, S. Word for word. 
Gallaudet Todav. 18(4), 28-29, 1988. 

Erting, C.J. Acquiring linguistic and social identity: 

Interaction of deaf children with a hearing teacher and a 
deaf adult. In M. Strong (Ed.), Language learning and 
deafness. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988. 

Erting, C.J. , Prezioso, C, & Hynes, M.O. Mother signs in 
baby talk. In F. Karlsson & W. Edmondson (Eds.), 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Svmnosiu n^ on 
Sign Language Research . London: Multilingual Matters, in 
press. 

Erting, C.J. (second author) & Johnson, RE. Ethnicity and 
socialization in a classroom for deaf children. In C. Lu'jas 
(Ed.), Socioli nguistics of the deaf^ community . New York: 
Academic Press, in press. 
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Erting, C.J. (second editor) & Volterra, V. (Eds.) From 
gesture to language i n hearing and deaf children , 
Heidelbeiig[: Sp^inger-Verlag, in press. 

Ewoldt, C. Emerging literacy in the 3-7 year old deaf child. 
In D. Copeland & D. Fletcher (Eds.), Removing the 
writing barr ier; A dream? Proceedings of the First Annual 
Writing (Conference, Lehman College, the Uronx, NY, 



Ewoldt, C. Literacy concepts demonstrated by preschool deaf 
children. In K Trondh^jem (Ed.\ Aspects in reading 
processes with special regards to the education of 
hearing-imp aired students . Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Danavox S3nnposium, Copenhagen: Stougaard Jensen. 
1986. 

Ewoldt, C. The influence of context on the reading of deaf 
students. In K Trondhjem (Ed), Aspects in reading 
processes with 8Pi» cial regards to the education nf 
hearing-imp aired students . Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Danavox Symposium, Copenhagen: Stougaard Jensen, 
1986. 

Harkins, J.E. Speech recognition and deaf individuals. 
Journal of the American Voice Input/OutPut Society, in 
press. 

Harkins, J.E. Examining the rotentials of technology. 
Qallaudet Todav. 18(4), 2^ ' 7, 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. Speech recognitii u for communication 

between deaf and hearing pi cole. Proceedings of Speech- 
Tech '88 (pp. 268-270). Ne\< York, NY: Media 
Dimensions, 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. Greeting the challenge of technologicid 
change. Gallaudet Todav. 18(1), 38-42, :?all. 1987. 

Harkins, J.E. & Jensema^ C.J. Focus-group discussions with 
deaf and hard of hearing people on needs for sensoiy 
devices. Journal of the American Deafness and 
Rehabilitation Association, in press. 

Harkins, J.E. & Jensema, C.J. Lifestyles of the not-so-rich 
or famous: Focus group interviews for consulting with 
disabled consumers. Proceedings of ICAART '88 (pp. 184- 
186). Washington, DC: RESNA, 1988. 

Harkins, J.E., Jensema, C.J., & Ryland, H. Toward 

emergency vehicle detection: Systemic issues. Proceedings 
of ICAART '88 (pp. 228-229). Washington, DC: RESNA, 
1988. 

Harkins, J.E. (second author) & Compton, C.E. 

Rehabilitative technology for hearing impaired people. In 
A Enders (Ed.), Technology for independent living 
sourcebook. Washington, DC: RESNA, in press. 

Hazan, V., Holden-Pitt, L, Revoile, S., & Edward, D. 
Perception of cues to a stop voicing contrast by normal 
hearing children and adults. Proceedings of the Eleventh 



Internation al Congress of Phonetic Srienros (Vol. 5, pp. 358- 
361). Tallinn, Estonia, USSR: Academy of Sciences of the 
Estonian SSR, 1987. 

Holt, J.A & Allen, T.E. Alterable school va^'ables 
influencing reading and mathematics achievement of 
hearing impaired students. International Journal of 
Educational Research, in press! 

Jensema, CJ. A demographic profile of the closed-caption 
television audience. American Annals of the Deaf, 132. 
389-391, 1987. 

Jensema, CJ. & Compton, C.E. Television for the hearing 
impaired* Se>ninars in hearimy. in press. 

Johnson, R.C., Smith, D.L, & Lytle, R.R. A social skills 
training progfram for deaf adolescents. Perspectives for 
Teachers of the Hearin g Impaired. 6(2), 19-22, 1987. 

Kelly, L. Relative automaticity without masteiy: The 
grammatical decision making of deaf college students. 
Written Communication. 5(3), 325-351, 1988. 

Kelly, L. Writing assignments car. be an invitation to 
learning. Perspectives for Teachers of th a Hparing 
Impaired. 6(1), 21-23, 1987. 

Kelly, L. & Nolan, T. Using the 3-Sigma limit to identify 
significantly long pauses during composing. ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. 288 339, 1987. 

Kelly, L (second author), Olson, R., Kirchbaum, D., 

MacD^ nald, R., Nascimento, D., & Zambrano, R. Writing 
across the curriculum program at Gallaudet University. In 
D. Copeland & D. Fletcher (Eds.), Removing the writim? 
barr<?r: A dream? (pp. 151-179). Proceedings of the First 
Animal Writing Conference, Lehman College, the Bronx. 
NY, 1987. 

Kluwin, T.N. Writing as a process: Why success means 
starting at the beginning. California Association of 
Teachers of the Hearing Impaired (CATHI) ForunL 6-11. 
Winter, 1987. 

Kluwin, T.N. & Moores, D.F. Identifying the sources of 
variance in the mathematics achievement of hearing 
unpaired adolescents in different placements. Exceptional 
Children^ in press* 

Mather, S. Visual-oriented teaching strategies with deaf 
preschool children. In C, Lucas (Ed.), Sociolinguistics in 
the deaf community . New York: Academic Press, in press. 

Mather, S. Eye gaze and communication in a deaf 
classroom. Sign Language Studies. 54, 11-50, 1987, 

Moores, D. [Review of Language, cognition and deafness .] 
Sign Language Studies, in press. 

Moores, D. Deaftiess. Health and medical horizons 1988 (pp. 
56-67). New York: MacMUlan, 1988. 
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Mooresi D. A new peirspective on reading abilities of deaf 
students. E dmcators' Forum. 8*9, Fall, 1987. 

Moores, The cyde changes: Elementaiy and secondaiy 
education in the 1990s* GaPaudet Todav> 18(1), 1247, 
1987. 

Moores, D., Kluwin, T., Johnson, R.E., Ck>X| P., 

Blennerhassett, L, Kelly, L., Sweet, C, & Fields, L. Final 
report; Factors predictive of literacy in deaf adolescents . 
Prqiect Number NIH-NINCDS-8349, (Contract Number 
NOX-NS-4-2366. Washington, DC: GaUaudet Research 
Institute, 1987. 

Moores, D. & Maestas y Moores, J. Hearing disorders. In E. 
Lynch & R. Lewis (Eds.), Exceptional children and adults 
(pp. 276-317). Glenview, IL: Scott Foresman, 1988. 

Moores, D. (second author) & Maestas y Moores, J. 
Educational alternatives for the hearing impaired In R 
Schow & M. Nerbonne (Eds.), Introduction to aural 
rehabilitati oD (second edition). New York: Grune and 
Stratton, in press. 

Moores, D. (second author) & Stedt, J. American Sign 
Language and manual codes or En^ish: Historical 
perspectives and current realities. In H. Bomstehi (Ed), 
Manual communication systems. Washington, DC: 
Gallaudet University Press, in press. 

Rawlings, B.W. Establishing an employment histoiy: Deaf 
students and their Jobs while in school. In T.E. Allen, 
B.W. Rawlings, & A.N. Schildroth (Eds.), Deaf students in 
t ransition from school \o work. Baltimore, MD: Paul H. 
Brookes Publishing CoKipany, in press. 

Rawlings, B.W. Final report: Texas survey of hearinfg 
impaired children and vouth . Washington, DC: Gallaudet 
Research Institute, 1987. 

Rawlhigs, B.W., Allen, T.E., !\. Schildroth, A.N. The Center 
for Assessment and Demographic Studies survey of deaf 
students in transition: Methods and demographics. In 
T.E. Allen, B.W. Rawlings, & A.N. SchUdroth (Eds.), Deaf 
students in transition from scho^ to work, Baltimore, 
MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Company, in press. 

Rawlings, B*W., Karchmer, M.A., & DeCaro, J. (Eds.). 
College and career programs for deaf students . 
Washington, DC & Rochester, NY: Gallaudet Research 
Institute & National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
1988. 

RevoUe, S., Holden-Pitt, L, Edward, D.M. & Pickett, J.M. 
Speech cue enhancement for the hearing impaired: III. 
Amplification of firication for improved perception of final 
fricative voicing. Proceedings of the Eleventh 
International ingress of Phonotic Sciences. 3, 332-335. 
Tallinn, Estonia, USSR: Academy of Sciences of the 
Estonian SSR, 1987. 

Revoile, S., Bunnell, H., Pickett, J.M., & Holden-^Pitt, L. On 
the prediction of phoneme recognition by the hearing 



impaired. Proceedings of the Eleventh International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences. 4, 344-349. Tallinn, 
Estonia, USSR: Academy of Sciences of the Estonian SSR, 
1987. 

Revoile, S., Pickett, J.M., Holden-Pitt, L., Edward, D.M., & 
Brandt, F. Speech-cue enhancement for the hearing 
impaired: II. Amplification of burst/murmur cues for 
improved perception of final stop voicing. Journal of 
Rehabilitation Research and Development. 24, 207-216, 
1987. 

RevoUe, S., Pickett, J.M., Holden-Pitt, L., Talkin, D., & 
Brandt, F. Burst and transition cues to voicing perception 
for spoken initial stops by impaired- and normal-hearing 
listeners. Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 30, 3- 
12, 1987. 

Schildroth, A.N. Recent changes in the educational 

placement of deaf students. American Annals of the Deaf. 
132. in press. 

Schildroth, A.N. Vocational rehabilitation and special 
education programs enrolling deaf high school students. 
In T.E. Allen, B.W. Rawlings, & A.N. SchUdroth (Eds.), 
Deaf students in transition from school to work. 
Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Company, in 
press. 

Schildroth, A.N., Terrero, I., Hotto, S.A., & Lam, KH. 
Hearing impaired children in Venezuela: 1986. 
International Journal of Rehabilitation Research. 10, 185- 
195, 1987. 

Shaver, K.A. Entries in M.L. Biqrse (Ed.), Birth defects 
encyclopedia. New York: Alan R Liss, m press: 
Deafness and diabetes. 

Deafbess, diabetes, photomyodonus and nephropathy. 
Deafness, vitiligo and muscle wasting. 
Hypertelorism, microtia, facial clefling and conductive 
de^ness. 

Diabetes mellitus, optic atrophy and deafness. 
Deafness and onychodystrophy. 

Shaver, KA. Genetic causes of childhood deafness. In F.H. 
Bess (Ed.), Hearing impairment in chUdren (pp. 15-32). 
Parkton, MD: York Press, 1988. 

Shaver, KA., ShafTer-Gordon, M.C., Cunningham, M.C., 
ToomQT, K.E., Bodurtha, J.A., Proud, V.K, & Nance, 
W.E. A model program for the proyision of genetic 
counseling for the deaf (abstract). American Journal of 
Human Genetics, 41(Suppl.), 596, 1987. 

Shaver, K.A. (second author), PrcU, B.J., South, M.A., Tzan, 
N., Madden, D.L., & Sever, J.L. Studies of 
Cytomegalovirus infections in relation to deafYiess and 
^ucose intolerance (abstract). Clinical Research. 36, 503A, 
1987. 

Smith, D.L. Technology that teaches. GaUaudet Today, 
18(4), 3-13, 1988. 
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Smith, D.L Vaccine may reduce incidence of meningitis- 
related hearing impairment. Perspectives for Teachers of 
the Hearing Impaired 6(4), 11-12, 1988. 

Smith, D.L. Toward more effective conversations with deaf 
children. Perspectives for Teachers of the Hearing 
Impaired. 6(1), 18-20, 1987. [Reprinted in The Wisconsin 
Times. 109(3), 1988.] 

Smith, D.L, Maggie Lee Sayre, Gallaudet Today. 17(4), 2-9, 
1987. ~ 

Taylor, N. & Andrews, J. Prom sign to print: A case study 
of picture book ''reading^ between mother and chUd. Sign 
Language Studies. 56, 261-287, 1987. 

Tiychin, S. Communication rules for hard of hearing peop le. 
Washington, DC: Gallaudet Research Institute, 1987. 

Tiychin, S. Did I do that? [videotape]. Washington, DC: 
Gallaudet University, 1987. 

Tiychin, S. Did I do that? Washington, DCt Gallaudet 
Research Institute, 1987. 

Tiychin, S. Relaxation training for hard of hearing people: 
Manual for practitioners . Washington, DC: Gallaudet 
Research Institute, 1987. 

Tiychin, S. Stress management video series: Manual for 
trainees . Washington, DC: Gallaudet Research Institute, 
1987. 

Wolff, A.B. (third author), Kammerer, B.L., & Gardner, J.K 
Rev-Osterricth complex figure drawings of deaf chUdren 
with different etiologies of deafness (abstract). Journal of 
Clinical and Experimental Neuropsychology. 10, 46, 1988. 

Woodward, J.C. Sign English in the education of deaf 
students. In H. Bornstein (Ed.), Manual communication 
in American education . Washington, DC: Gallaudet 
University Press, in press. 



Woodward, J.C. Deaf parents-hearing children: International 
perspectives. In S. Rutherford & S. Jacobs (Eds.), 
Proceedings of the First National CODA Conference: 
Celebration and Exploration of Our Heritage (pp. 14-26). 
Santa Barbara, CA: CODA, 1987. 

Woodward, J.C. Universal constraints across sign languages: 
Single finger contact handshapes. Sign Language Studies^ 
57, 375-385, 1987. ~" 

Woodward, J.C. & Allen, T.E. Classroom use of artificial 
manual English sign systems by teachers. Sign Language 
Studies, in press. 

Woodward, J.C, Allen, T,E., & Schildroth, A.N. Linguistic 
and cultural role models for hearing-impaired chUdren in 
elementaiy school programs. In M. Strong (Ed.), 
Language learning and deafness (pp. 184-191). New York, 
NY: Cambridge University Press, 1988. 

Woodward, J.C, Allen, T.E., & Schildroth, A.N. English 
teachers of deaf students: Background and communicat**?n 
preference. Teaching English to Deaf and Second 
Language Students. 5(2), 4-13, 1987. 

Woodward, J.C. (second author). Strong, M., & Burdette, 
J.R A bilingual/ESL approach to the education of deaf 
children. Teaching English to Deaf and Second Language 
Students. 5(1), 9-20, 1987. 

Woodward, J.C. (third author), Lou, M.W., & Fischer, S. A 
language-independent measure of communicative 
competence for deaf adolescents and adults. Sign 
Language Studies. 57, 353-370, 1987. 
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1987/88 Presentations of Research Institute Personnel 



1 n 1 



1987-88 Presentations of Research Institute Personnel 



Allen, T.E. Demographic trends: Deaf children and adults . 
Presentation made at the Annual Conference on Services 
for Deaf Mississippians, Jackson, MS, August 1987. 

Alien, T.E. Testing and assessment issues . Presentation at 
the Postsecondary Education for Hearing Impaired 
Persons Midwest Regional Conference, DeKalb, IL, 
October 1987. 

Allen, T.E. Everything vou always wanted to know about 
the Stanford Achiey^men^ J^f^t Presentation at the 
Northeast Regional Conference, Princeton, NJ, March 
1988. 

Allen, T.E. Educational placement and demographic 
factors. Presentation at the United States/Spain Joint 
Seminar and Exchange Visit: Deaf children in integrated 
settings. Washington, DC, Aynl 1988. 

Allen, T.E. Interpreting Stanford scores . Presentation at 
the annual meeting of the Conference of Educational 
Administrators Serving the Deaf, Providence, RI, April 
1988. 

Allen, T.E. Who are the children in mainstream settings? 
A demographic pro file of students in different tvpes of 
pro grams . Presentation at Gallaudet Research Institute 
Mainstreaming Roundtable, Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. (formerly Shaver K.A.) Genetic s ;vndromes 
involvin g deafness and the genetic counsumg process . 
Presentation at a meeting of the American Deafness and 
Rehabilitation Association (ADARA), Greenbelt, MD, 
November 1987. 

Arnos, K.S. Medical an d psychological implications of 
rubella and other syndromes. Workshop given for the 
Mental Health and Deafness Workshop, sponsored by the 
Gallaudet Regional Center at Northern Essex Community 
College, North Falmouth, MA, November 1987. 

Arnos, K.S. A model for the provision of genetic services 
to the de af-The Gallaudet University Genetic wServices 
Program . Presentation at the Genetics and Hearing 
Impairment Symposium, sponsored by Gallaudet 
University, the Mid-Atlantic Regional Human Genetics 
Network, and the Greater Baltimore Medical Center, 
Baltimore, MD, January 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. The Gallaude t Genetic Services Center . 
Presentation at the Genetics and Deafness Workshop, 
sponsored by the Royal National Institute for the Deaf, 
London, England, February 1988. 



Arnos, K.S. Genetic aspects of hearing impairment . 
Presentation at the annual convention of the Speech and 
Hearing Association of Virginia, Roanoke, VA, March 
1988. 

Arnos, K.S. Tee nage pregnancy and birth defects . 
Presentation at the Teenage Sexuality Workshop, 
sponsored by the March of Dimes of Hampshire County, 
held at the West Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Romney, WV, May 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. & Downs, K. Genetics and hearing 
impairment: Medical and cultural implications . 
Presentation at the Genetics and Hearing Impairment 
Workshop, sponsored by the Children's Medical Center, 
Tulsa, OK, January 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. & Downs, } Genetics and deafness: Medical 
and cultural implicat Workshop for the Gallaudet 
Regional Center, Eastfield College, held at the Deaf 
Outreach Center, Little Rock, AK, March 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. & Downs, K. An evening of genetics and 
deafness . Workshop at the California School for the 
Deaf, Fremont, CA, April 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. & Downs, K. Genetics and deafness: Medical 
and cultur al implications . Workshop presented for the 
Gallaudet Regional Center, Ohlone College, held at the 
California School for the Deaf, Fremont, CA, April 1988. 

Arnos, K,S. & Downs, K. An introduction to genetics and 
deafness. Presentations to the faculty and staff of the 
California School for the Deaf, Fremont, CA, April 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. & Downs, K. Genetics and deafness: Medical 
and cultural implications . Presentation to the 
Department of Genetics, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA, April 1988. 

Arnos, K,S. & Israel, J. Genetics and hearing impairment: 
Medical an d cukural implications . Workshop presented 
at the Gallaudet Regional Center, Flagler College, St. 
Augustine, PL, January 1988. 

Arnos, K.S. (Fourth presenter). Hartley, L.L., Carpenter, 
N.J., & Ing, P.S. A model program for educating speech, 
hearing and lan guage professionals . Poster presentation 
at the annual meeting of the Great Plains Genetics 
Service Network, Omaha, NE, April 1988. 
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Bloomquist, CA. & Allen, T.E. Comparison of 
mathematics test \te.m pprfpf mance bv hearing and 
hearing impaired students. Paper presented at the 
meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, New Orleans, LA, April 1988. 

Bloomquist, Cj\. & Allen, T.E. Examining differential t est 
item performance in m athematics computation and 
mathematics a pplications . Paper presented at a meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, New 
Orleans, LA, April 1988. 

Bloomquist, CA. & Peyton, J.K. Learning stvie 
preferences of deaf stu dents: Preliminary validity 
gvi<|gqye- Paper presented at a meeting of the Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages, Chicago, IL, 
March 1988. 

Bloomquist, CA & Peyton, J.K. Validation of the Writin g 
Apprehension Ouestionnai re with deaf students . Paper 
presented at a meeting of the Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, Chicago, IL, March 1988. 

Bloomquist, CA. & Peyton, J.K. Using the Dalv-Miller 
Writing Apprehension Oiiestionnaire with special 
populati ons: Construct validation of two suhscales . 
Paper presented at a meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, New Orleans, LA, 
April 1988. 

Brauer, BA. The Mental Health Research Program at 
Gallaudet University. Presentation to the Brazilian 
Group, International Center on Deafness, Gallaudet 
University, Washington, DC, September 1987. 

Brauer, BA. Depression in deaf post-secondarv students: 
Diagnosis a nd treatment . Presentation at the National 
Training Institute for Mental Health Professionals, 
National Academy, New Orleans, LA, October 1987. 

Brauer, BA Diagnostic issues in mental health and 
jkafoess- Presentation for the Gallaudet Research 
Institute/University of California Center on Deafness 
Seminar Series on Deafness and Mental Health, San 
Francisco, CA; Washington, DC, October 1987. 

Brauer, BA. Problems in the psvchological assessment of 
ihgjfiaf. Panel presentation with Harlan Lane and 
Thomas Allen in the Powrie V. Doctor Chair Lecture 
Series, Gallaudet University, Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Brauer, BA. New develop ments in the psvcholog ical 
assessment of the deaf. Presentation for the Gallaudet 
Regional Center, Ohione College, held at Washington 
State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, WA, May 1988. 



Brauer, BA. Workshop for the Stressed Therap ist. 
Workshop conducted with Elliott Blum, Ph.D., Chief, 
Clinical Psychology Training Program, Saint Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Washington, DC. The National Training 
Institute for Mental Health Prclessionals, National 
Academy, New Orleans, LA, October 1987. 

Brown, S.C. Recent advances in the demography of 
morbidity. Panel presentation at a meeting of the 
Southern Demographic Association, Atlanta, GA, 
October 1987. 

Brown, S.C. Recent advances in the demography of 
disability. Poster session at a meeting of the Population 
Association of America, New Orleans, LA, April 1988. 

Brown, S.C. Definitional is: .es in disablement and the 
International Classi fication of Impairments. Disabilities 
and Handicap ]. Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Society for Disability Studies, Washington, DC, June 
1988. 

Day, P.S. Mother-infant interaction: Focus on 
hearing-impairment . Presentations at the School of 
Education, Western Maryland College, Westminster, MD 
and at the Maryland School for the Deaf, Columbia, MD, 
April 1988. 

Day, P.S., Gutfreund, M., & Bodner-Johnson, B. Patterns 
of topic init iation and respon.sp. . Presentation at the 
Conference of the Division of Early Childhood, Council 
for Exceptional Children, Denver, CO, November 1987. 

Day, P.S., Gutfreund, M., & Bodner-Johnson, B. Reactions 
to infants' gaze aver sion: Maternal directiveness and 
infant hearing status. Presentation at the Annual 
Convention of the American Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association, New Orleans, LA, November 1987. 

Deyo, D. Integration, not fragmentat ion: Auditory skills 
and soeechreading skill s: Working parents: Parent forum: 
Materials selection and materials development: Teaming . 
Presentations at Santillan School Training Session, Quito, 
Ecuador, October, 1987. 

Deyo, D. Implications of total communication for the 
audiologist: Integration, not fragmentation: Early 
intervention with deaf ch ildren: The transitional years: 
Deaf children from 10-15 years of age . Papers presented 
at the First National Seminar on Trends in the Education 
of Deaf Persons, Quito, Ecuador, October, 1987. 

Downs, K. Genetics and deafness: Medical and cultural 
implications. Presentation at California State University, 
Fresno, CA, April 1988. 
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Edward, D.M., Revoile, S.G., Holden-Pitt, L.D., & Pickett, 
J.M. Fric^tion spectra and vowel duration enhancements: 
Improved fricative voicing perception . Paper presented at 
the Annual Convention of the American Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association, New Orleans, LA, 
November 1987. 

Erting, CJ. The interactional context of deaf mother-infant 
communication . Pres.'.ntation at the International 
Pragmatics Conference, Antwerp, Belgium, 1987. 

Erting, CJ. Deaf education in the U.S. ^ince PL 94-142 . 
Presentation at the National Resource Center on Special 
Education, Madrid^ Spain, June 1988. 

Erting, C. J. (Third presenter), Volterra, V., Corazza, S., & 
Prezioso, C. Comparison of sign order in the sentences 
of two different sign languag es. Presentation at the 
conference: Theoretical Issues in Sign Language 
Research, II. Gallaudet University, Washington, DC, 
May 1988. 

Ewoldt, C. Literacv development of deaf children . 
Presentation at Brisbane College of Advanced Education, 
Mt. Gravatt Campus, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
Aughst 1987. 

EwoUt, C. Methods for improving literacy in hearing- 
impaired students . Presentation at the Special Education 
Resource Centre for the Hearing-Impaired, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, August 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. How young children begin to read : The 
influence of the home on literacv development: The 
reading and writing development of vounp deaf children: 
Reading development in elementary and secondary school 
programs : Mainstreaming of the hearing-impaired . 
Presentations at the Victoria College of Advanced 
Education, Burwood Campus, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, August-September 1987. 

Ewoldt« C. Literacv development of hearing-impaired 
children . Presentation at the Ewing School for the Deaf, 
Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, September 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. How teachers read to young deaf children . 
Presentation at Van Asch College, Christchurch, New 
Zlealand, September 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. Creating a literacv environment for deaf 
children in the classroom . Presentation at the Kclston 
School for the Deaf, Auckland, New Zealand, September 
1987. 

Ewoldt, C. Reading and the hearing-impaired child . Paper 
presented at the Annual Conference on Programs for 
Exceptional Children, Paducah, KY, November 1987. 



Ewoldt, C. The teacher's role in developing literacy . 
Presentation at the Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
Danville, KY, November 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. Interactive language teaching : Reading: 
Assessment and teaching strateg ies. Presentations at a 
meeting of the Ontario Educators of the Hearing- 
Impaired, Milton, Ontario, Canada, November 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. T he development of literacy in young deaf 
children . Presentation at Clairlea Public School, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada, December 1987. 

Ewoldt, C. Home and school factors which affect literacy 
development in voung children . Presentation at the 
University of Arizona, Tuscon, AZ, March 1988. 

Ewoldt, C. Practical applications of literacy research 
finding s. Presentation at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, AZ, March 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. Rehabilitation engineering and technology in 
the vocational rehabilitation of deaf adults. Presentation 
at Region III Forum on Issues in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Deaf and Deaf-Blind Individuals, 
Philadelphia, PA, March 1988. 

Harkins, J,E. Speech recognition for communication 
between deaf and hearing people . Paper presented at 
Speech-Tech '88, New York, NY, April 1988. 

Harkins, J,E. The future of technology for deaf and hard 
of hearing people . Presentation at Technology Fair, New 
Rochelle, NY, June 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. Lifestyles of the not-so-rich or famous: 
Focus group interviews for consulting with disabled 
consumers . Presentation at ICAART '88, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, June 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. Future technology and issues for deaf-blind 
people . Presentation at the annual conference of the 
American Association of the Deaf-Blind, Baton Rouge, 
LA, June 1988. 

Harkins, J.E. & Jensema C.J. Results of needs assessment 
on technology for deaf people . Presentation at the 
Convention of Telecommunications for the Deaf, Inc., 
Sccaucus, NJ, July 1987. 

Hoiden-Pitt, L.D., Revoile, S., Pickett, J.M., & Talkin, D. 
Perception of initial-fricative voicing; Impaired- and 
normal-hearing listeners . Paper presented at the Annual 
Convention of the American Spccch-Language-Hearing 
Association, New Orleans, LA, November 1987. 
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Holt, JA The effects of academic integration on thft 
mathematics and reajint^ achievem ent of hearin g 
impaired stiidt^nfft Presentation at the Gallaudet 
Research Institute Mainstreaming Roundtable, 
Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Holt, JA. Comparison of Mallows (Ip statistic with othp.r 
criteria for the selgytiftn of predicfo r variables in miiltip lr. 
rggreSSion- Annual meeting of the Society for Disability 
Studies, Washington, DC, June 1988. 

Hotchkiss, D.R. Rece.it advan ces in the demography of 
l^tprbittity. Organizer and Chair of symposium presented 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Demographic 
Association, Atlanta, GA, October 1987. 

Hotchkiss, D.R. The effects of increased commercializatinn 
in traditional sma»hf^| der agricultnre on health and 
nutritional status in CniatRn^^}^ Presentation at the 
annual meeting of the Population Association of America, 
New Orleans, LA, April 1988. 

Hotchkiss, D.R. Current and f uture needs of the hearing 
unpaired elderly pftp^||{ition: Wha^ do the projections tf ll 
MS? Presentation at the annual meeting of the Society for 
Disability Studies, Washington, DC, June 1988. 

Israel, J. Genetics and hearing i mpairment . Presentation 
to the medical staff at the Hunt Place Public Health 
Clinic, Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Israel, J. Genetics and de;^fn^..^s Presentation for the 
Family Learning Vacation at the West Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Romney, WV, June 1988. 

Israel, J. & Cunningham, M. Genetics and deafness: 
Genetjc counseling and cul tural issues . Presentation for a 
Genetics course for health professionals, Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Jensema, CJ. Emergency vehicle detection: Svstemir. 
tonsi^ierations- Presentation at ICAART '88, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, June 1988. 

Jensema, CJ. & Harkins, J.E. How will I know when 
there's someone at the d oor? Alerting devices f^f h^ rH 
of hearing peopl^.. Presentation at the meeting of Self- 
Help for Hard of Hearing People, Rochester, NY, June 
1988. 

Kluwin, T. Teaching writing as a process. Presentation at 
a meeting of the Southeast Texas Teachers of the Deaf, 
San Antonio, TX, October 1987. 



Kluwin, T. Teaching writing as a process . Presentational 
a meeting of Teachers of the Hearing Impaired of the 
Toronto Metro School District, Toronto, Canada. January 
1988. ' 

Lane, H. Is there a "n svcholoi^ of the Hp.af?" Presentation 
in the Powrie V. Doctor Lecture Series, Gallaudet 
University, Washington, DC, February 1988. 

Lane, H. Speech deterioration in de afened adults . 
Presentation in the Powrie V. Doctor Lecture Series, 
Gallaudet University, Washington, DC, March 1988. 

Lane, H. Portraits in deaf historv. Presentation in the 
Powrie V. Doctor Lecture Series, Gallaudet University, 
Washington, DC, April 1988. 

Lane, H. Paternalism, deaf neonle and the Third World 
Presentation in the Powrie V. Doctor Lecture Series, 
Gallaudet University, Washington, DC, May 1988. 

MacTurk, R.H. Patterns of b idirectional interaction in fi., 
9-. and 12-month-old d eaf and hearing infants . Poster 
presented at the Conference on Human Development, 
Ciiarleston, SC, March 1988. 

MacTurk, R.H. Patterns of s ynchronous interaction in deaf 
aiid hearing infants. Poster presented at the Sixth 
Biennial International Conference on Infant Studies, 
Washington, DC, April 1988. 

MacTurk, R.H. Earlv :.ocial-e motional development in deaf 
and hearing infan^^ Presentation to the Department of 
Otolaryngology, Children's Hospital Medical Center and 
to the Auditory Evoked Response Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston, MA. Mav 
1988. . . / 

Mather, S. A writing str ategy for translation for deaf 
children whose first la nguage is American Sign Langua ge. 
Panel presentation at Gallaudet Symposium on ASL 
Literacy and English. Gallaudet University, Washington. 
DC, May, 1988. 

Meadow-Orlans, K.P. Psychiatric evaluation of 
pre-lineuallv deaf childre n: Parent-child interaction 
resegrch. Presentation at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, 
Washington, DC, October 1987. 

Meadow-Orlans, K.P. Interaction and support; M^t^?rfi 
and deaf infants. Presentation at the Atlanta Area School 
for the Deaf, Atlanta, GA, December 1987. 

Meadow-Orlans, K.P. Linguistic impli cations of current 
research on interactions o f deaf mothers and infants . 
Presentation to delegation from Moscow Institute of 
Defcctology, Washington, DC, January 1988. 
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Meadow-Orlans, K.P. Research with mothers and deaf 
infants: Issues of stress and support. Lecture for 
Georgetown Hospital Developmental Assessment Center, 
Infant Development Training Program, Washington, DC, 
April 1988. 

Meadow-Orlans, K.P. Research on mother-infant 
interaction . Presentation for the Gallaudet Research 
Institute/University of California Center on Deafness 
Seminar Series on Deafness and Mental Health, San 
Francisco, CA; Washington, DC, May 1988. 

Meadow-Orlans, K.P., Erting, C.J., Day, P.S., MacTurk, 
R.H., Prezioso, C, & Gianino, A, Deaf and hearing 
mothers of deaf and hearing infants: Interaction in the 
first year of life . Presentation at the meeting of the X 
World Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf, 
Helsinki, Fmland, July 1987. 

Moores,D.F. Factors predictive of achi evement in deaf 
adolescents Presentation at a meeting of the Council of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Santa Fe, NM, July 
1987. 

Moores,p.F. Research on deafness in the United States . 
Symposium Chair and Presenter at the Soviet-American 
International Research Exchange of Scholars, 
Washington, DC, January 1988. 

Moores, D.F. Mainstrcaming: Knee de ep in the big 
muddv > Presentation at the Gallaudet Research Institute 
Mainstreaming Roundtable, Washington, DC, April, 1988. 

Prezioso, C.T. Gallaudet research project on the 
interaction of deaf mothers and their infants. 
Presentation to the Education Research Unit, University 
of Bristol, Bristol, England, October 1987. 

Prezioso, C.T. Su pport group for deaf parents . 
Presentation for the Gallaudet Research 
Institute/University of California Center oi Deafness 
Seminar Series on Deafness and Mental H.^.alth, 
Washington, DC; San Francisco, May 1988. 

Rawlings, B.W. Upward job mobility: The new direction 
and challenge . Presentation at the Third Biennial 
Regional Conference on Postsecondary Education for 
Hearing Impaired Persons, Knoxville, TN, April 1988. 

Revoile, S. Speech-cue enhancement for the hearing 
impaired . Presentation in a mini-seminar: Hearing-aid 
Processed Speech, at the Annual Convention of the 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association, Now 
Orleans, LA, 1987. 



Schildroth, A.N. Interpreting achievement test scores of 
deaf students . Paper presented at the Sixth Eastern 
Regional Conference of the International Reading 
Association, Hyannis, MA, August 1987. 

Schildroth, A.N. Achievement testing of h earing impaired 
students . Workshop for staff of Onondaga, Cortland, 
Madison BOCES, Syracuse, NY, October 1987. 

Schildroth, A.N. Demographics and communication of deaf 
children . Presentation at the annual meeting of the 
Maryland Speech-Language-Hearing Association, 
Baltimore, MD, April 1988. 

Schildroth, A.N. The influence of "biased" test items on 
reading test performance . Presentation at the annual 
convention of the International Reading Association, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, May 1988. 

Shaver, KA. Genetics and hearing impairment . Workshop 
for the Speech and Hearing Association of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, VA, August 1987. 

Shaver, KA. Genetic causes of hearing impairment and 
the genetic counseling process . Presentation to the 
Parents of Hearing Impaired Children Support Group at 
a meeting of the Easter Seal Society of York County, 
York, PA, October 1987. 

Shaver, Kj\., Shaffer-Gordon, M.C., Cunningham, M.C., 
Toomey, K.E., Bodurtha, J A., Proud, V.K., & Nance, 
W.E. A model program for the provision of genetic 
counseling for the deaf . Poster presentation at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Human 
Genetics, San Diego, CA, October 1987. 

Starke, M.C. Variation in occupational status among 
former college students who are deaf . Poster 
presentation at the annual meeting of the Society for 
Disability Studies, Washington, DC, June 1988. 

Trychin, S. Coning strategies for hard of hearing people and 
their families . One-week intensive workshop at the 
Gallaudet Regional Center, Ohlone College, Fremont, 
CA, July 1987. 

Trychin, S. Coping strategies for hard of hearing people and 
their families . One-week intensive workshop at Johnson 
State College, Johnson, VT, August 1987. 

Trychin, S. Hearing imp airment and aging: Psvcho-social 
aspects . Presentation and one-day workshop for the 
Charics County Department of Aging, LaPlata, MD, 
September 1987. 
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Trychin, S. Hearing loss and aging . Presentation at the 
Arnold Senior Center, Arnold, MD, September 1987. 

Trychin, S. Coping strategies for hard of hearing people and 
their families . Presentation at a meeting of The 
Washington and Oregon Speech and Hearing Association, 
Seattle, WA, October 1987. 

Trychin, S. Hearing impairment and aging: Psvcho-social 
aS]2££iS- Presentation and on'^-day workshop at the 
Eugene Speech and Hearing Center, Eugene, OR, 
December 1987. 

Trychin, S. Coping with hearing loss . Presentation at a 
meeting of the Easter Seal Society of York County, York, 
PA, January 1988. 

Trychin, S. Coping strategies for hard of hearing people and 
their families . Presentation at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD, February 1988. 

Trychin, S. Coping strat egies for hard of hearing people and 
their families. Presentation at the Kapiolani Community 
College, Honolulu, HI, April 1988. 

Trychin, S. Living with hearing loss: Coning and stress 
management . Presentation at the Conference on Hearing 
in an Aging Society, Rochester, NY, June 1988. 

Trychin, S. Coping with hearing loss . Presentation at a 
meeting of Self Help for Hard of Hearing People, 
Rochester, NY, June 1988. 



Vestbcrg, P. Deaf personality: Mvtks and rp.alify Visiting 
Scholar presentation sponsored by the Gallaudet 
Research Institute, Gallaudet University, Washington, 
DC, June 1988. 

Wolff, A.B. (Third presenter), Kammerer, B.L., & Gardner, 
J.K. Rev-Qsterri eth complex figure drawings of deaf 
children with different et iologies of deafnes.* ,. Paper 
presented at the meeting of the International 
Neuropsychological Society, New Orleans, LA, January 
1988. 

Woodward, J.C. Black Southern signing ar.J the oral 
history of Bl ack deaf persons . Presentation at the Black 
Deaf Advocates Sixth Annual Convention, Cleveland, OH, 
August 1987. 

Woodward, J.C. Deaf parents- hearing children: 
Internation al perspectives . Presentation at the first 
national CODA conference, Santa Barbara, CA, 
September 1987. 

Woodward, J.C. Teachers' communication in the 
classroom: A summary of recent rp.Rp.arr.h Presentation 
at the Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, TX, October 
1987. 

Woodward, J.C. Sign lanpuag es and deaf cultures: Cross- 
cultural perspectives . Presentation at the University of 
Kentucky Linguistics Circle, Lexington, KY, November 
1987. 

Woodward, J.C. U.S. deaf culture: Anthropological and 
sociological perspectives . Presentation at the University 
of Delaware, Wilmington, DE, May 1988. 
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Affiliated Researchers 

(External Collaborators and Small Grant Recipients) 



1987-88 External Collaborators 

The Gallau^t Research Institute collaborates extensivefy.with researchers and organizations outside of Gallaudet University, 
bath in and out of the field of deafness. The following is a list of these collaborators, their affiliations, and the Gallaudet 
Research Institute project to which they contributed their expertise. 



David AdamSi daTech Center for Data Control (Current and 
Future Needs of the Hearing Impaired Elderly)James M. 
Pickett^ Professor 

Lauren Adamscm, Georgia State University (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Swan Ahmed, Georgetown University (Aging and the 
Interaction of Demography and Hearing Loss) 

Jean Andrews^ Eastern Kentucky University (A Longitudinal 
Study of Developmg Literacy in Three* lo Eight*Year-01d 
Hearing Impaired Children) 

Roger Bakeman, Georgia State University (' \teraction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Aaron Beck, University of Pennsylvania (Translation of 
P^chological Instruments into American Sign Language: 
An Introduction) 

Jaicd Bernstein, SRI International (Technology for Sensory 
Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of Hearing People) 

Snsan Black, Medical College of Virginia (Demonstration of 
an Innovative Approach to Genetic Counseling for the Deaf 
Population) 

Joann N. Bodurtha, Medical College of Virginia 
(Demonstration of an Innovative Approach to Gentti^ 
Counseling for the Deaf Population and Genetic 
Epidemiology of Diabetes m Rubella Deafness) 

Maiy Chamie, United Nations Statistical Office (Global 
Advances in the Demography of Disability) 

Eve Chevron, Yale University (Training in the Interpersonal 
Psychotherapy Approach to Depression) 

Jeffrey Cc^ University of Pittsburgh (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants and Parent-Infant 
Interaction) 

Dean Cunningham, Texas Education Agency (Texas State 
Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth) 

Gary Curtis^ Texas Education Agency (Texas State Survey of 
Hearing Impaired Children and Youth) 



W. Grant DahlstrcMn, St. Elizabeths Hospital (Personality 
Profile of Deaf College Students Using the ASL- Version of 
the MMPI, Prevalence of Psychological Disorders: 
Validation of ASL*Version Psychological Tests, and 
Translation of Psychological Instruments into American 
Sign Language: An Introduction) 

James J. DeCaro, National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(Studies in Postsecondary Education) 

Irene Elkin, National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
(Training in the Interpersonal Psychotherapy Approach to 
Depression) 

YM^d Everhart, University of Texas (Dallas) (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Jonathan Fay, St. Elizabeths Hospital (Personality Profile of 
Deaf College Students Using the ASL- Version of the 
MMPI and Translation of Psychological Instruments into 
American Sign Language: Ain Introduction) 

Maiy E. Fowles, Educational Testing Service (A Comparative 
Study of Different Methods for Assessing the Writing 
Abilities of Hearing Impaired College Students and Factors 
Predictive of Academic Achievement in Deaf Adolescents) 

Judith K. Gardner, Boston Childrens Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School (Neurobehavioral Project) 

Charles Gelso, University of Maryland (Prevalence of 
Psychological Disorders: Validation of ASL- Version 
Psychological Tests) 

Andrew Gianino, University of Massachusetts (Beltone 
Scholar) (Parent-Infant Interaction) 

Martha Gcmter-Gaustad, Bowling Green State University 
(Longitudinal Study of Three Cohorts of Hearing Impaired 
Students m Public High School Programs) 

Wendy Goodhart, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (A 
Longitudinal Study of Developing Literacy in Three** to 
Eight-Year-Old Hearing Impaired Children) 

Mary Gutfreund, University of Bristol, England (Parent- 
Infant Interaction) 
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Frekil Ilammcrmeistcr, University ot Pittsburgh (A 
Longitudinal Study of Developing Literacy in Three- to 
Eight- Year-Old Hearing Impaired Children) 

Robert Hoffineister, Boiton University (Factors Predictive of 
Academic Achievement in Deaf Adolescents) 

Betey L. Kammerer, Boston Childrens Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School (Neurobehavioral Project) 

Suzanne lOng, Douglas Hospital Research Center, Quebec 
City, Canada (Longitudinal Study of Three Cohorts of 
Hearing Impaired Students in Public High School 
Programs) 

Maiy Beth Lartz, University of Illinois (A Longitudinal Study 
of Developing Literacy in Three- to Eight- Year-Old 
Hearing Impaired Children) 

Amy Ledeiberg, University of Texas (Dallas) (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Hany Levitt, City University of New York (Technology for 
Sensory Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of Hearing 
People) 

Lorraine McCune, Rutgers University (Symbolic Play 
Behaviors of Hearing Impaired Toddlers: A Pilot Study) 

Cynthia Mclntyre, University of Texas (Dallas) (Interaction 
and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Maiy McNorton, University of Texas (Dallas) (Interaction 
and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

James G. Martin, Department of Psychology, University of 
Maryland (Speech Enhancement Based on Articulatory 
Properties) 

Gcoige Menot, CompuServe, Inc. (An Informal Investigation 
into the Use of CompuServe by Deaf People) 

Etta Miller, Texas Christian University (A Longitudini I Study 
of Developing Literacy in Three- to Eight-Year-Old 
Hearing Impaired ChUdren) 

Morton Nadler, Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Technology for 
Sensory Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of Hearing 
People) 

Walter EL Nance, Medical College of Virginia 
(Demonstration of an Innovative Approach to Genetic 
Counseling for the Deaf Population and Genetic 
Epidemiology of Diabetes in Rubella Deafness) 



Karen Nelson, University of Massachusetts (Amherst) 
(Interaction and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

James M. Pickett, Professor Emeritus, Gallaudet University 
(Perception of Complex Auditory Stimuli by the Deaf and 
Speech Enhancement Based on Articulatory Properties) 

Sally Popper, University of Pittsburgh (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Maijoiie Ragosta, Educational Testing Service (Investigating 
the Use of the TOEFL Test of Written English with 
Gallaudet Students) 

Kenneth N. Rosenbaum, Children's Hospital National 
Medical Center (Demonstration of an Innovative Approach 
to Genetic Counseling for the Deaf Population) 

Shelly Ross, University of Pittsburgh (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Jeffirey Rubin, Bureau of Economic Research, Rutgers 
University (Technology for Sensory Devices for Deaf 
Severely Hard of Hearing People) 

Hanncy Ryland, Tampa, Flori la (Technology for Sensory 
Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of Hearing) 

Howard Saal, Children's Hospital National Medical Center 
(Demonstration of an Innovative Approach to Genetic 
Counseling for the Deaf Population) 

Paula Scott, Texas Women's University (A Longitudinal Study 
of Developing Literacy in Three- to Eight- Year-Old 
Hearing Impaired Children) 

Diane Slocumb, Georgia State University (Interaction and 
Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants) 

Alfred Sonnenstrahl, Telecommunications for the Deaf, Inc. 
(Technology for Sensory Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of 
Hearing People) 

Harvey Stem, Children's Hospital National Medical Center 
(Demonstration of an Innovative Approach to Genetic 
Counseling for the Deaf Population) 

Michael Stinson, NTID (Longitudinal Study of Three Cohorts 
of Hearing Impaired Students in Public High School 
Programs) 

Jill Stoeffen-Fisher, University of Nebraska (A Longitudinal 
Study of Developing Literacy in Three- to Eight- Year-Old 
Hearing Impaired Children) 
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Nanqr Taylor, The Catholic University of America (A 
Longitudinal Study of Developing Literacy in Three- to 
Eight- Year-Old Hearing Impaired Children) 

Irene Tcnrcro, Ministry of Education Caracas, Venezuela 
(Venezuelan Survey, 1986-87) 

Robert W. Thatcher, University of Maryland Eastern Shore 
and University of Maryland School of Medicine 
(Neurobehavioral Project) 

Kathleen E. Toomey, St. Christopher's Hospital for Children 
(Demonstration of an Innovative Approach to Genetic 
Counseling for the Deaf Population) 

Edward Tronick, University of Massachusetts (Amherst) 
(Iater;)ction and Support: Mothers and Deaf Infants and 
Parent 'Infant Interaction) 



Roberta Tntax, University of Cincinnati (A Longitudinal 
Study of Developing Literacy in Three- to Eight-Year-Old 
Hearing Impaired Childrcu) 

Herbert J. Walberg, University of Illinois at Chicago (Furthei 
Study of Hearing Impaired Students' Achievement throu^ 
the Use of the Use of the Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies' 1983 Stanford Achievement Test 
Data Base) 

Mark Weiss, City University of New York (Technology for 
Sensory Devices for Deaf Severely Hard of Hearing 
People) 
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1987-88 Small Grant Award Recipients 

Each year the Gallaudet Research Institute awards competitive grants of up to $2000 to Gallaudet faculty, staff, and students to 
pursue aynde range of research efforts. Tfie following is a list of the grant recipients, their departments, and the title of the study 
jor wnicn they received GRI support, ' 



Anne M. Butler, Department of History, "Roman Catholic 
Nuns on the American Frontier." 

Kenneth J. Campbell, Department of Economics, "A Study 
of the Effect of John McCone Upon the CIA." 

Jolin Christiansen, Sharon Barnartt, Richard Meiscgcier, 
and Barbara White, Department of Sociology and Social 
Work, "A Sociological Study of the Gallaudet Protest of 
1988." 

Robert E. Johnson, Department of Linguistics; Jane 
Norma, TV, Film and Photography, "Mayan Sign 
Language." 

Harriet Kaplan, Department of Audiology, "A 
Communication Self Assessment Scale for Deaf Adults and 
Adolescents." 

Vkki Kemp, Department of Mathematics and Computer 
Sciences, "The Van Hiele Levels of Geometric Thought and 
Achievement in Eculidean Geometry Among Deaf 
Undergraduate Students." 

Ruth Moigan, Department of Linguistics, "Pilot Study to 
Investigate South African Sign Language." 

Mary June Moscley, Department of Audiology and Speech- 
Language Pathology, "Pragmatic Abilities for Hearing 
Impaired Individuals." 



Sue Pressman, Jon Hackbarth, and Geoff Mathay, Career 
Center, "Evaluation of Two Value Assessment Instruments 
to Determine Appropriateness Use with College-Level 
Students." 

Kurt Schneidmiller, Office of Institutional Research, 
Planning and Evaluation, "The Decision to Institutionalize 
or Terminate Professional Development Programs at Three 
Universities." 

John Schuchman, Department of History; Donna Wells, 
Gallaudet University Library-Archives, "Finding Aids and 
Videotaped Oral History." 

John Van Cleve, Department of History, "Social Thought of 
A.G. Bell." 

Donna Wells, Gallaudet University Library-Archives, "The 
History of Deaf Women at Gallaudet." 

Robert L. Williams and Raymond J. Folven, De^artm^^nt of 
Psychology, "Early Memories in Deaf Secondary School 
Students." 

Elizabeth A. Winston, Department of Linguistics, 
"Transliterating and English-What's the Message?" 
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1987/88 Graduate Studies and Research Personnel 
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1987-88 Graduate Studies and Research Personnel 



Thomas R Allen 

Director, Center for Assessment and Demographic Studies 
and Associate Professor, Department of Educational 
Foundations and Research 

A. B., Kenyon College; Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
(Educatipnal Psychology). 

Kjathloen Shaver Amoa 

Research Scientist and Director, Genetic Services Center 

B. A., Western Maryland College; Ph.D., Medical College of 
Virginia (Human Genetics). 

Dorothea Batcman 

Data Processing Supervisor, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

Carol D. Bennctti 

Senior Word Processing Specialist, Administrative Offices, 
Graduate Studies and Research 

Lyxmc E. Bemflteiii 

Research Scientist, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences 

A. B., Brandeis University; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Michigan (Psycholinguistics). 

Doris Hitler 

Research Assistant, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences 

B. A., Dickinson College; M.A., Hollins College (Experimental 
Psychology). 

Carol Bloomquist 

Research Scientist, Center for Assessment and Demographic 
Studies 

B.A., M.A., University of Wisconsin, Madison; Ph.D., 
University of California, Los Angeles (Psychology). 

Barbara A. Braucr 

Research Scientist, Mental Health Research Program and 
Associate Professor, Department of Counseling 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University Ph.D., 
New York University (Educational Psychology). 

Soott C Brown 

Research Scientist, Center for Assessment and Demographic 
Studies 

B.S., Corh il University; M.A., Georgetown University; M.A., 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania (Demography). 

IL Timothy Bunndl 

Research Scientist, Centei for Auditoiy and Speech Sciences 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State University (Psychology). 

Podc Voon Choo 

Data Processing Specialist, Center for Assessment and 

Demographic Studies 

B.A., Gallaudet University (Biology). 



Brian E. Ccmcy 

Research Associate, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., University of Rochester, M.A., Gallaudet University 
(Linguistics). 

Yulin Chen 

Research Software Specialist, Center for Auditoiy and 
Speech Sciences 

B.S., Chong Cheng University (Electronic Engineering). 
Kevin Cole 

Junior Programmer, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

Margaret M. Cunningham 

Staff Nurse, Genetic Services Center 
R.N., St. Francis Hospital 

Victoria L. Damdl 

Administrative Secretary, Technology Assessment Program 

Shawn Davies 

Scientific Communications Coordinator, Scientific 
Communication Program 

B.A., California Polytechnic State University; M.A., 
Gallaudet University (Linguistics). 

Pat Spencer Day 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.S., Lamar State University; Ed.M., Boston University; 
Ph.D. University of Texas at Dallas (Communication 
Disorders/Human Development). 

David A. Dcyo 
Research Associate, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.S., Northern Illinois University; M.S., Gallaudet University 
(Audiology/Educational Technology). 

Katy Downs 

Research Associate, Genetic Services Center 

B.A., California State University; M.S., University of 

California (Genetic Counseling). 

Blanche A. Drakcford 

Research Technician, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., Benedict College (Elementary Education). 
Sally Dunn 

Office Services Supervisor, Administrative Offices, Graduate 
Studies and Research 

Donna M. Edward 

Research Assistant, Center for Auditoiy and Speech Sciences 
B.A., Douglass College/Rutgers University; M.E.D., Smith 
College (Education of the DeaO. 
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GarolJ. Eiting 

Research Scientist, Culture and Communication Studies 
Program and Associate Professor, Department of Linguistics 
and Interpreting 

B.S., MA, Northwestern University; Ph.D. American 
University (Social/Cultural Anthropology). 

Linda L. Fidda 

Data and Word Processing Specialist, Center for Assessment 
and Demographic Studies 

Peter J. FiUgibboiis 

Research Scientist, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences 
B.S., Tufts University; M.S. University of Massachusetts; 
Ph.D. Northwestern University (Audiology). 

Vera FoUiin-Grifldl 

Planning Assistant for Graduate Programs, Administrative 

Offices, Graduate Studies and Research 

B.A,, Indiana University; M.A, Goddard College; Ph.D., 

Gallaudet University (Special Education Administration and 

Supervision). 

MfloF. Garda 

Research Technician, Center for Studies in Education and 

Hmnan Development 

B.A., University of Utah (Psychology). 

Lolall Gibeily 
Contracts and Grants Assistant, Office of Sponsored 
Programs 

B.A., University of Maryland (Sociology/Psychology). 

Judith EL Harkins 

Research Scientist and Director, Technology Assessment 
Program 

B.A., M.Ed., Western Maryland College; M.A., California 
State University at Northridge; Ph.D., Gallaudet University 
(Special Education Administration and Supervision). 

Maureen A. Hartman 

Research Assistant, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., University of Connecticut (Psychology). 

Lisa Holden-Pitt 

Research Associate, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences 
B.S., M.S., Brown University (Experimental Psychology). 

Judith A. Holt 

Research Scientist, Center for Assessment and Demographic 
Studies 

B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland (Measurement and 
Statistics). 

CSuqiman Horn 

Junior Programmer, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.S., Gallaudet University (Business Administration). 

Gwc^aotyn P. Horton 

Word Processing Specialist, Office of Sponsored Programs 



David Hotchkisa 

Research Associate, Center for Assessment and Demographic 
Studies 

B.A., Guilford College; M.A., Georgetown University 
(Demography). 

Sue A. Hotto 

Editorial Services Specialist, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

B.S., State University of New York at Brockport (Sociology 
and Recreation). 

Jamie Israel 

Research Associate, Genetic Services Center 

B.A., State College of N«v/ York; M.S., Sarah Laivrence 

College (Human Genetics). 

Caii J. Jcnacma 

Senior Research Scientist, Technology Assessment Progisam 
B.S., Wisconsin State University; M.A., Claremont Graduate 
School; Ph.D., University of Washington (Psychometrics). 

Robert C. Johnson 

Research Editor, Scientific Communication Program 
B.A., Duke Uiiiversity; M.A., Univei'si'ty of Virginia 
(English). 

Shei]^ C Johnson 

Word Processing Specialist^ Administrative Offices, Graduate 
Studies and Research 

Michad A. Karchmer 

Interim Dean, Graduate Studies and Research 
B.A., Rice University; M.A., Ph.D.» Emory University 
(Experimental Psychology). 

Karen D. KautK 

Administrative Secretary, Center for Studies in Education 
and Human Development 

B.S., Loma Linda University (Hearinf^ and Speech 
Disorders). 

Arlcne B. Kelly 

Research Technician, Center for Studies in Education and 

Human Development 

B*A., Gallaudet University (English). 

Leonard KcUy 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human De^/elopment 

B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Cathol''* University (Educational 
Psychology and Evaulation). 

Susan J. King 

Coordinator of Research Data Systems, Graduate Studies 
and Research 

B.A., University of Maryland (Sociology). 

Thomas N. Kluwin 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development and Associate Professor, Department 
of Educational Foundations and Research 
B.A., Marquette University; M.A, University of Wisconsin; 
Ph.D. Stanford University (Education/Llnguistici;)- 



EUabeth Korres 

Research Assistant, Technology Assessment Program 
B.S., Gallaudet University (Business Administration). 

Kiay S.H. Lam 

Research Technician, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

B,A,, M,A,, Gallaudet University (Counseling). 

Nancy J. Lewis 

Secretary, Administrative Offices, Graduate Studies and 
Research 

Robert R MacTurk 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University (Human 
Development). 

madcy iL Matdski 
Director, Office of Sponsored Programs 
B.S,, M.S., American University (Procurement and Grants 
Management); Certified Professional Contracts Manager. 

Susan M. Mather 

Research Assistant, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., M.A., Gallaudet University (Linguistics). 

Kathiyn P. McadoT#-Oriaii8 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development and Professor, Department of 
Educational Foundations and Research 
B.A., Denison University; M.A., University of Chicago; 
Ph.D., University of California (Sociology). 

Donald F. Moorcs 

Research Scientist, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development and Professor, Department of 
Educational Foundations and Research 
B.A,, Amherst College; M.S., Gallaudet University; M.A., 
California State University, Northridge; Ph.D., University of 
Illinois (Education/Psychology). 

Judith K Newhouser 

Senior Grants and Contracts Specialist, Office of Sponsored 
Programs 

B.B.A., University of Miami; M.A., Catholic University 
(Education). 

Victoria A. Patterson 

Word Processing Specialist, Center for Studies in Education 
and Human Development 

Rusodi R PcrkinB 

Coordinator of Dissemination, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

B.A., Gallaudet University; M.A., Western Maryland College 
(Education of the Deaf). 

James Pickett 

Consultant, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences 
A,B,, Oberlin College; Ph.D., Brown University 
(Experimental Psychology). 



Carlene T. PrczioBo 
Research Associate, Culture and Communication Studies 
Program 

B.A., M.A., Gallaudet University (Counseling). 

Alexander Quaynor 

Research Technician, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

B.A., Gallaudet University; M.A., Western Maryland College 
(Education of the Deaf). 

Bnmda W. Rawlings 

Senior Research Associate, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

A. B., Wilson College (Sociology). 

SaUy G. RgvoUc 

Director, Center for Auditory and Speech Sciences and 
Associate Professor, Hearing Science 

B. A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland (Audiology). 

Gail F. Rics 

Research Technician, Center for Assessment and 

Demographic Studies 

R.N., Prince Georges Community College 

Karen L Saulnier 

Research Associate, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., Merrimack College; M.Ed., Boston University 
(Education of the Hearing Impaired). 

Arthur N. Scliildroth 

Senior Research Associate, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

A. B., St. Louis University; M.A., Marquette University 
(English Literature). 

Vanessa O. Slade 
Secretary, Gene ric Services Center 

Dorothy Smith 

Writer/Editor, Scientific Communication Program 

B. A., Wesleyan College (Philosophy). 

Linda C. Stamper 

Senior Research Technician, Center for Studies in Education 
and Human Development 

B.A., M.A., Gallaudet University (Educational Technology). 

Maiy Carole Starke 

Research Technician, Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studies 

B.A., Elmira College; M.A., University of Maryland 
(Sociology). 

Catherine Swoct 
Research Associate, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., University of North Carolina; M.A., Gallaudet 
University (Counseling). 

Natalie B. Tate 

Research Technician, Center for Studies in Education and 
Human Development 

B.A., Gallaudet University (Sign Communication), 
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Amy VOlalba 

Admlnlfltratlve Secretaiy, Center for Auditory and Speech 
Sciences 

B.S., University of Maryland (Business Administration), 

Barbm M. Virvan 

Research Associate, Technoloj^or Assessment Program 
B.A., University of Maryland (Sociology). 

Jamos Whitney n 

Audio Electronics Engineer, Center for Auditory and Speech 
Sciences 

B.S.,University of Maryland (Electrical Engineering). 

Barbara A. Willigau 

Research Technician, Mental Health Research Program 
BAt Gallaudet University (Sociology). 



Anthony B. Wolff 

Research Scientist, Mental Health Posearch Program 
B.A., Haipur College; M.S., State University of New York; 
Ph.D., McGill University (Clinical and Experimental 
Psychology). 

John RC. Woo 

Senior Programmer, Center for Assessment and 

Demographic Studies 

B.A., Gallaudet University (Mathematics). 

Jamc8 C. Woodward 

Research Scientist, Culture and Communication Studies 
Program 

B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Georgetown University (Anthropology and 
Applied Linguistics). 

Hank Young 

Administrative Secretary, Center for Assessment and 

Demographic Studios 

B.A., Centre College (Psychology). 
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This report was produced in-home through the coope'-ative efforts of 
many individuals. Information for the report was provided by the 
research scientists of the Gallaudet Research Institute and the staff of 
the Office of Sponsored Prop-ams. Michael Karchmer offered a number 
of suggestions concerning the presentation of that information in the 
report. Shawn Davies coordinated the activities of everyone directly 
involved in the report's production, conceptualized the graphic 
arrangement of the material, and created the cover. Vie project 
summaries were edited into narratives by Robert C Johnson and Dorothy 
Smith. Yvonne Brinkley assisted in editing the lists of publications and 
presentations. Carol Bennetti and Nancy Lewis compiled the lists of 
external collaborators, GRI faculty, staff, and students, and keyed in edits 
on publications and presentations. Susan King and Sue Hotto produced 
the graphics. Robert Johnson and Dorothy Smith pasted up the text and 
graphics. Dorothy Smith coordinated photographic concepts. Photographs 
were provided by Chun Louie, Kelly Butterworth, Johnston Grindstaff, 
Joan Kaminski, Nancy Lewis, and Dorothy Smith. 
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Cuillaudct Unh^rsity, in IVaslwifytotK IXC, is the world's only liberal ath wxivenity fat deaf students. In addition 
to offering on vampus' educational proi^rams from the presefi[)<)l to the d(H'(oral levels, Ciallaiulei is an. 
Sn(entaiionally rec<)f^mzed center f(}rresean^^ program development, and cdhsultation related to deafiiks and 
hearinj^ loss, (lullaudet University is an equal oppotinnitv i'mployer/. educational institution. Proy^rams amtM-rvices 
offered by Gallaudet receiv^uhstantial financial support from the U.S. lirpartment of Education. 
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